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THE QUESTION THIS MONTH: 


Should Federal Funds be Spent for Public Education? 


Senator George Opens the Fight in Congress for Federal Aid for Schools 


As THE DIcEsT goes to press, the first 
definite move in Congress to obtain Federal aid for the 
school systems in all the states of the Union has been 
made. 

Senator Walter F. George of Georgia introduced in the 
Senate, on January 19, Senate Bill 2402, authorizing the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make a 
$50,000,000 for this year and $100,000,000 for next year 
= aid the schools.. The full text of the George bill fol- 

WS : 


To ide for the cooperation 
the Federal Government eam the several States and T 
tories and the District of Columbia in meeting the crisis 


crcopt that upon the passage of the Act three fourths of 
passage xs 

the hand for the fiscal year shall be paid 
provided present 


es out one of the principal points 

Federal Advisory Committee on 

i ucation, filed with Dr. George F. 

, United States Commissioner of Education, on 

6 after the committee, on which 32 educational 

and other national organizations were represented, had 

given several months’ study to the problem at Dr. Zook’s 
request. (See articles by Dr. Zook and Dr. Richmond.) 


headquarters in Washington to press for legislation for 
Federal aid. Dr. James H. Richmond, State Superinten- 
dent of Education for Kentucky, is chairman of this com- 
mittee with offices in the Powhatan Hotel, Washington. 


In this number of the Dicesr an effort is made to 
present the condition in which the American public 
schools and other ecucational institutions find themselves 
as the result of the economic crisis; a brief history of 
what the Federal Goverament has done in the past and is 
doing now toward education; the financia! resources of 
the states and what they are spending on education; the 
program —_ by thise: en the Government oy 
do more, as a temporary as a permanent 4 
with a Pro and Con discussion of the entire question of 
Federal aid for education. 

The fight to put this is just beginning 
ae ate ee ie ead a tt Geneon 
month by Dicest. 





Congress and Public Education 
1784 - 1929 


Dvrine colonial times the New En- 
gland colonies developed a well-defined policy of making 
land grants for the support of common schools, thus set- 
ting the precedent in this country for the utilization of 
public lands for the support of education. 

The habit of local responsibility and control of educa- 
tion in America is an outgrowth of the relative isolation 
and self-contained nature of pioneer life in America. 
From the Revolution to the Civil War, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, although it encouraged and financially aided edu- 
cation in the States, made no attempts to ate the pur- 
poses, define programs, supervise teaching, or otherwise 
control public education. 

1784—On May 7, a committee of the Continental 
Congress, of which Thomas Jefferson was chairman, re- 
ported a bill “for ascertaining the mode of locating and 
disposing of lands in the western territory.” 

1785—On May 20, Congress passed the land bill, 
carrying a provision that “There shall be reserved the lot 
No. 16, of every township, for the maintenance of public 
schools, within the said township.” Tt. s measure 
the model followed in subsequent federal land grants for 
the promotion of education, taking on the form of a re- 
servation of land for ti. support of the public schools 
within the townships. 

1802—-On July 4, the United States Mili Acad- 
emy was opened at West Point, N. Y., to train for 
the Army, with ten cadets present. 

1802—-Ohio was admitted to statehood and in the 
Enabling Act Congress set the first definite precedent for 
conditional educational grants as ore of the stipulations 
for statehood. In this Act, Congress provided Sec- 
tion 16 in every township be granted the inhabitants of 
the township for the use of schools. 

1803—Congress passed an Act amending the Ohio 
Enabling Act by providing that control of the lands set 
aside for schools should be in the hands of the legislature 
instead of in the hands of the inhabitants of each town- 
ship, as originally provided. 

1813—The Navy began to school midshipmen on 
shipboard as future officers for the Navy. 

1818—Illinois was admitted to statehood. Its En- 
abling Act, provirling grants of land for schools, required 
that the sixteenth section be ted to the State. Ala- 
bama, however, admitted in 1819, reverted to the original 
Ohio type of grant. 

With the addition of experience, the rise of values in 
lands, and the increasing importance of public education, 
Congress increased its restrictions upon lands granted ‘for 
education. For example, the Enabling Act for Colorado 
(March 3, 1875) made requirements regarding (a) sale 
price, (b) nature of sales, (c) uses of proceeds and in- 
terest, (d) quantity of lands for common schools, (e) for 
university, (f) reservation of mineral rights. New Mex- 
ico and Arizona, admitted June 20, 1910, are the most 
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recently admitted states. Their Enabling Act is the last 
peed ee ee oe to statehood. 

minute provisions in the case of the New Mexico and 
Arizona Acts, for the safeguarding of Federal subsidies 
or grants for education and for prosecutions of breach of 
trust and the specific designation of types of institutions 
to benefit in each selected case, t the extreme of 


* Federal requirements by means 0 rr acts, in con- 


trast to the early beginnings of Federal influence on edu- 
cation exercised through the media of earlier enabling acts. 

1819—Congress bestowed land on the Connecticut 
Asylum for Teaching Deaf and Dumb. 

From the early days of the Republic, Congress has 
made occasional ts of land to designated educational 
institutions, the significance of which lies in the emphasis 
which they have given to specified of education, 
rather than to a general program of education. 

1838—About this time agitation for the collection 
and dissemination of statistics on education by a Federal 
agency arose. During ing years, various sugges- 
tions and plans were brought forward looking toward the 
desired agency—for example: to incorporate. it in the 
plan of the Smithsonian Institution (1845-1847) ; to set 
up a statistical bureau (1849) ; to establish a Department 
of Education (1851, 1854). 

1845—The United States Naval Academy was estab- 
lished at Annapolis, Maryland. 

1862—On July 2, Congress passed the Morrill Act, 
marking definite changes in Federal policy from grants in 
aid of education in general to grants in aid of specified 

of education, and in the adoption of a formula for 
distribution of subsidies to all of the States. This 
Act plays a basic role in the American system of Federal 
aids for education, and has had a decided influence in the 
realm of educational administration. The principal provi- 
sions of the Morrill Act were: (a) outright grants of land 
to be converted into endowments for the support of the 
colleges, were made, investments to be made in “stocks 
of the United States or of the States, or some other safe 
stocks, yielding not less than five per centum upon the par 
value of said stocks ; (b) land was distributed on a - 
tionate basis as a i representation in 


were made; (d) financial 
tricted the uses of the to operating 
number of legal and fiscal directions designed to safe- 
partir ne od venga pow aris oe 8 
the F requirement of annual reports covering use of 
Federal aid for educational enterprises was initiated. 
1867—On March 1, Congress passed an Act creating 
a department of education, with a Commissioner of Edu- 
cation as its head, “. . . for the puxpose of collecting such 
statistics and facts as shall show the condition and prog- 
Sane oy stacation, ia be sovecel Stillen st Sees ae 
of diffusing information respecting organization 
and management of schools and school and meth- 
ods of teaching, as shall oe , 
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1868—The department of education was abolished 
and in the of the Interior was established a 
bureau called the “Office of Education,” which has gradu- 
ally developed into the present Bureau of Education. 


1871-77—Beginning in 1871 and continuing until 
1887, various efforts were made to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Federal funds for education. The princi 
bills were that of Senator Hoar of Massachusetts in 1871 
and those of Senator Blair, 1874-77. The Hoar Bill 
provided for the establishment of Federal funds for pub- 
lic schools in states which had not established them. It 
was opposed by Senators and Representatives from the 
Southern states on account of the Negro problem. 


The Blair bills provided for the distribution of $77,- 
000,000 to the various states in proportion to the number 
of illiterates in these states. Th provided less Federal 
control than the Hoar Bill. e Blair Bill of 1877 
passed the Senate 3 times but oan beaten in the House 
each time. In contrast to the Hoar Bill, however, the 
Blair Bills received strong southern support. 


1887—On March 2, Congress passed the Hatch Act, 
initiating a new federally aided service for scientific in- 
vestigation and experimentation by establishing agricul- 
tural experiment stations in the local fields of agricultural 
education. This Act was a significant departure from 
established precedents in the manner of extending federal 
aid for education. Previous to 1887, grants to the States 
had been in the form of land or lump sums of money. 
This legislation, however, introduced the system of annual 
money payments, or subventions, which have. assumed 
such large proportions in recent years. 


1906—On March 16, Compras passed the Adams 
Act. This (as was the Pur Act, passed February 24, 


1925) was supplementa a4 in character—being an exten- 


sion of additional Federal aid to those agricultural experi- 
ment stations operating under the Hatch Act. Accom- 
panying the expansion of research activities permissible 
under the administration of the land- college experi- 
ment station system, the Purnell Act included an increase 
of $60,000 per year to each station over the $30,000 au- 
thorized by the Hatch and Adams Acts. 


1890—On August 30, the Second Morrill Act was 

passed. It iricreased the endowment and maintenance 

a of state agricultural colleges by appropriations of 

oney from sales of public lands, extending the provisions 

of the first Moreifl Act. An important feature of the 

second Morrili Act was the recognition by — of 
separate colleges for “white and colored studen 


1911—On March 4, the State Marine School Act was’ 


approved, providing for Federal aid to promote nautical 
education. This was an exceptionally significant addition 
to Federal educational administration. In addition to 
money, the provisions made U. S. naval equipment and 
instruction available for State use. In an endeavor to 
stimulate state participation in nautical training, this Act 
initiated ‘ Gaieen of “uamerty f Fede requirement by 
mat! complemen’ support) of Federal funds 
state or leeds. This sti has been incor- 
porated into most of the Federal aid legislation which has 
followed, and is one of the phases of Federal aid which is 
still highly ccatroversial. 

1914—On May 8, the Smith-Lever Act was passed, 
authorizing Federal aid for an added type of service— 
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“the diffusion of useful and practical information on sub- 
jects relating to agriculture and home economics,”——under 
the direction of the already established land-grant college 
system of agricultural education. 


1917—On February 23, the Smith-Hughes Act was 


passed, inaugurating romotion of a few of edu- 
cation, vocational teaiaiae. It was daigel 0: benefit 
three special classes ; those interested in agricultural train- 
ing, those interested in trade or industrial ‘raining, and 
those concerned in home economics work, and for train- 
ing teachers in these three fields. It was under this Act 
that > Federal Board of Vocational Education was 
creat 


1918—The movement for a Department of Educa- 
tion began in earnest in October when Senator 
Smith, Georgia, introduced a bill in the Senate creating 

a Department of Education with a Secretary in the Cab- 
inet and Federal aid to the states. A hearing was held by 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor on Decem- 
ber 5, 1918, but no action was taken. 


1919—The Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor and the House Committee held joint hearings on 
Department of Education bills but took no action. 


1920—Amendments to the National Defense Act ex- 
tended the educational partici of the Federal Gov- 
ernment into the field of military education within the 
States, the President being authorized to establish units 
of a Reserve Officers’ Training Corps in civil educational 
institutions, including state universities, land-grant col- 
leges, military schools not conferring degrees, and_all 

public and private educational institutions. This 
Act provided for a direct relationship between the Federal 
Government and those educational institutions benefiting 
under its terms. 

The National Defense Act offzred without charge to 
civil educational institutions the use of regular army teach- 
ing personnel and equipment, as well as subsistence-pay 
to students in an “advanced course.” In other than state 
institutions the Act agreement to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a two-year course in military 
training, which when entered upon by a student, should 
become a prerequisite to graduation. 

1920—On June 2, the Civilian Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act was passed. It was amended June 5, 1924, 
and again June 9, 1930, and is sometimes -d the Smith. 
Bankhe-d Act. This Act extends the ive activ- 
ities of the Federal Board for Vocational Education into 
the field of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled 
in industry and their return to civil employment. .The 
general plan of this legislation follows closely that which 
was set up as a model in the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, 
many of the stipulations, conditions, and administrative 

ocedures contained in the earlier law reappearing in the 

ehabilitation Act. 


1921—The Smith-Towner Department of Education 
Sak wos Fue ak. Seep ee cere Seon 
the Senate and Representative Towner in the House. On 
Jani 17, the Smith-Towner Bill was favorably reported 
from Committee on Education in the House and on 
March 1, from the Committee on Education and Labor 
in the Senate, but it did not come to a vote in either house. 
This bill, known the next Congress as the Towner- 
Sterling Bill, because it was introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Sterling of Colorado, was held in committee in 
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both houses and not reported until near the close of the 
Congress. 


1921—On May 5, the Fess-Kenyon Bill, providing 
for a Department of Public Welfare with a subordinate 
— to education, was introduced in the Senate by 

tor William S. Kenyon, and in the House by Rep. 
Simeon D. Fess. Joint hearings were held before the 
Senate and House committees and was opposed by the 
friends of the Towner-Sterling Bill. 

1923—On December 17, the Sterling-Reed Bill, iden- 
tical with the Towner-Sterling Bill, was introduced in 
both houses. From January to 25 a hearing was held 
before the Senate aie on Education and Labor. 
From February 20 to June 4 weekly hearings were held 
before the Committee on Education in the House. . Lead- 
ing educators, business men and representatives of na- 
tional organizations appeared and every phase of the mea- 
sure was clearly set forth. 

1924—On June 3, the Smoot-Mapes Bill, for the 
reorganization of the executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment and providing a Department of Education and 
Relief, was reported by the Reorganization Committee 
and placed on the cadnine of both houses. No action was 
taken on the Sterling-Reed Bill before Congress ad- 
journed. 

On December 1 the Dallinger Bill was introduced in 
the House. It was identical with that portion of the Re- 
organization Bill providing for the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Education and Relief. The committee refused to 
vote the bill out favorably, preferring to wait for action 
on the whole Reorganization Biil. 


1925—On January 30, Senator Smoot attempted to 
make the Reoryanization Bill the unfinished business of 
the "es His proposal was rejected by a vote of 41 
to 2 

The supporters of the movement for a Department of 
Education, realizing they could not gain the su a i. 
the Administration for a bill calling for large 
funds for education, decided to revise the bill. foe 
ences were held from which there evolved the Curtis-Reed 
Education Bill, introduced in the Senate on December 8 
and in the House on December 11. This bill omitted any 
Federal aid feature and provided . for a Department 
of Education with a Secretary in the Cabinet. 

The way was cleared for an active campaign for the 
creation ot a separate Department of Education when, on 
December 10, a new bill, creating a Reorganization Board 
to cooperate with the President in making adjustments 
within existing departments, was introduced by the Com- 
mittee on Reorganization. 

1926—On February 24, 25 and 26, joint committee 
hearings were held on the Curtis-Reed Bill. No action 
was taken by the committee of either House during the 
69th Congress. 

On March 11, Senator L. C. Phipps of Colorado, intro- 
duced a bill to extend the and duties of the Bu- 
reau of Education. On May 6, this bill was 
favorably by the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, but received no further considerations. 

1927—At the opening of the 70th Congress the Cur- 
tis-Reed Bill was reintroduced in both Houses. Hearings 
were held, but no action was taken on the bill by the com- 
mittees of either House. 

1928—In May the Capper-Ketcham Act was passed. 
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This ith the Smith- 
mn 
to make available additional funds under the pro- 


visions of the Smith-Lever Act. Ketcheon Eases 
were to be distributed upon a plan identical with 
that used in the it Act,—$980,000 for equal distribu- 


tion and $500 for apportionment. 

1929—On February 18, just before the 70th Con- 
gress adjourned, Rep. J. M. Robsion of Kentucky intro- 
duced in the House a bill cailing for a Federal - 
ment of Education with a secretary in the Cabinet. No 
action was taken on this bill before the adjournment of 


1929—In ons. ie = National Advisory Council on 


Education was we of the Interior Ray 
’ Lyman Wilbur, end. and a ember 3, President Hoover 


sent a message to Congress, stating he had appointed this 
body to investigate and recommendations, “in view 
of the considerable difference of opinion as to policies 
which should be pursued by the Federai Government with 
respect to education.” 

1929—-There were 19 bills introduced into the House 
and 16 into the Senate from 1929 to 1931, embodying in 
various ways aids to education, and in some instances 
offering to set up new federal agencies for participation 
in education. 

On February 5, the George-Reed Act was and 
vocational education work begun under the Sr Hughes 
Act was further developed by this Act, which 
additional Federal aid to the States and Territories a the 
salaries of teachers, supervisors, and directors of agricul- 
tural subjects and of home economics subjects. Addi- 
pas at A aor at ae idea em was omitted 

rom Ww, unds being divided equally between 
agricultural teaching and home economics Coaching, 


Ww 


The U. S. Constitution and 
Federal Aid for 
Education 


W ane the word “education” does not 
appear in the Constitution of the United States, a number 
as 
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“Art. I, Sec. 8, Par. 7. Congress shall have the er 
. . . to establish post offices and post roads.” = 

Under this provision the free mailing privilege is ex- 
tended to all Government departments, including the 
Bureau of Education, for the dissemination of informa- 
tion and other free services. 


“Art. I, Sec. 8, Par. 8. The Congress shall have power 
To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by 
securing for limited times to authors and inventors the 
exclusive rights to their respective writings and discov- 
eries.”” 

The power granted Congress in this provision is con- 
sidered an explicit declaration of authority to promote 
education. 

“Art. I, Sec. 8, Par. 16. The Congress shall have power 
To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia, and for governing such part of them as may be 
employed in the service of the United States, reserving 
to the States respectively the appointment of the officers, 
and the authority of trainirg the militia according to the 
discipline provided by Congress.” 

Under this provision the War Department, through 
officers of the regular army, cooperates with the states 
in the carrying on of military education. 

“Art. I, Sec. 8, Par, 17. To exercise exclusive legisla- 
tion in all cases whatsoever over such district (not ex- 
ceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
States and the acceptance of Congress, become the, seat of 
Government of the United States and to exercise like 
authority over all places purchased by the consent of the 
legislature of the State in which the same shall be, for 
the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dry-docks, and 
other needful buildings.” 

Under this provision Congress appropriates money for 
public schools in the District of Columbia, the Terri- 
tories and on Federal areas where there are forts, camps, 
stations, institutions, etc. 


“Art. I, Sec. 10, Par. 1. No State shall . . . pass any 
bill of attainder, “ex-post facto” law, or law impairing the 
obligation of contracts.” 

This provision was the basis of the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the “Dartmouth Case,” decided in 1819. 
The Legislature of New Hampshire passed an Act amend- 
ing the charter of Dartmouth College, granted by the 
British Government in 1769, on the ground that the 
State had contributed funds to the college. The Act pro- 
vided for the appointment of additional trustees by the 
Governor. In its decision the Su 
United States. overruling the decision of the New Hamp- 
shire Supreme Court, held that Dartmouth was a private 
and not a public corporation, created by a charter granted 
to its trustees and their successors. The effect. of the 
decision was to give security to all classes of chartered 
institucions against state interference. 

On January 8, 1934, the Supreme Court, by a 5 to 4 
vote, handed down a decision in the Minnesota Morato- 
rium Law, to the effect that a law passed by the Minnesota 
Legislature extending to property owners the time in 
which they can redeem their property after foreclosure, 
the provisions of the Act being limited to May 1, 1935, 
was not in violation of the Constitution. The suit was 
based on the claim that the Minnesota law was contrary 
to the Constitution of the United States in that it im- 
paired the rights of a contract, which contention was 
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Court of the - 


upheld by the minority opinion. In the majority opini 
delivered by Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, it was held that 
the Minnesota Act was on an emergency and that, 
therefore, the State was within its rights in passing the 
Act, to safeguard the interest of its citizens in the emer- 
gency. Those voting in the majority were Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes and Justices Brandeis, Stone, Roberts ari 
Cardozo. Those dissenting were Justices Van Devanter, 
McReynolds, Butler and Sutherland. 

“Art. II, Sec. 2, Par, 2. He (the President) shall have 
power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties, provided, two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur; and he shall nominate and by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate shall appoint ambas- 
sadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of the 
Supreme Court, and all other officers of ithe United States 
whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided 
for, and which shall be established by law; but the Con- 
gress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior 
officers as they think proper in the President alone, in the 
courts of law, or in the heads of departments.” 

Under this provision Congress created the Bureau of 
Education, the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
and other educational offices and the President appoints 
the officers. 

“Art, III, Sec. 2, Par. 1. The Judicial power shall ex- 
tend to all cases, in law and equity, arising under this 
Constitution. . ..” 

Under this provision the Supreme Court has protected 
educational institutions from acts of state legislatures 
deemed by the Court to be to the Constitution 
of the United States, thus implying-that education is a 
national concern. 

“Art. IV, Sec. 3, Par. 1. New States may be admitted 
by the Congress into this Union.” 

In passing enabling Acts for the creation of new states, 
Congress has repeatedly included specific educationa! pro- 
visions in the Acts. 

“Art. IV, Sec. 3, Par. 2. The Congress shall have power 
to dispose of and make all needful rules and tions 
respecting the territory or other property belonging to 
the United States; and nothing in this Constitution shall 
be so construed as to prejudice any claims of the United 
States, or of any particular State. 

This provision covers Federal activity in education in 
the Territories. 

“Art, X. The powers not delegated to the United States 
by Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States,- are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. 

The implication of this provision is that education is 
a prerogative left to the States or to the people. 

“Art. XIV, Sec. 1. All born or naturalized in 
the United States and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United States and of the State wherein 
they reside: ..... ” 

The Fourteenth Amendment provides for citizenship 
of the United States distinct from citizenship in a state, 
which depends upon the requirements of a state constitu- 
tion or a state law, supporters of the argument that the 
Federal Government d aid in education for better 
national citizenship. 

“Art. XIV, Sec. 1... nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law....” Continued on page 64 
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Established Government 
Aids to Education 


lr education is taken in its broadest 
sense as meaning all deliberate attempts to inform people, 
to change their attitudes, or to perfect their skills, it may 
be said that there are few administrative units in the 
Executive Departments and the ind dent establish- 


ments of the Federal Government which are not con- 


cerned directly or indirectly with education. 

The number of federal agencies concerned with formal 
education, conducted through classes, schools, school sys- 
tems, and other organized p of teaching is, of 
course, less. Each of the FL ecutive Departments is 
directly responsible for the operation of schools or classes 
designed to train its own personnel. Many of them are 
also responsible in some d for the education of our 
nationals in the States, in Testhories, 1 in outlying posses- 
sions, or in federal districts and reservations, 

It is not possible to list accurately or com ensively 
all the formal educational activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment within the vast national domain which stretches 
across a continent and over island possessions in two 
oceans. 

Governmental reports do not reveal all that is done 
in the field of education by the Federal Government; but 
it is clear that there is not a single aspect of education 
which is not a concern of some branch of the Federal 
Government. 

The total program includes liberal and vocational edu- 
cation, for both sexes and all ages, in school and out. It 
reaches from the earliest primary education to the most 


advanced graduate and professional It com- 
prehends special education for every the physi- 
cally, mentally, and socially handica ti deals with 
races and cultures of every kind and every degree of de- 
velopment. 


In some instances the Government controls the par- 
ticular educational policy an ogram eee 
others the regional or local hen almost ex- 
clusive autonomy. Between these two rue of the 
exercise of power, every conceivable of variation 
is found. In one enterprise the Federal Government pays 
all the cost; in another it pays only part of the expense; 
in still another it contributes nothing at all. In one do- 
main it determines both social and educational purposes ; 
in another the people of the region and their political 
representatives exercise full control. Here, it provides 
the buildings ; there, it does not. Here, it trains the teach- 
ers; there, it merely recruits them. So the policies and 
practices vary. 

For instance, practically every Department manages 
schools for the training of its own personnel and is re- 
sponsibie for the education of the children on federal 
reservations under its own departmental j 


bureaus, and sections diffuses scientific and other types 


of valuable information for the enlightenment of the a: 
lic. Performing similar services, sometimes with con- 
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siderable overlapping, the various Departments show little 
evidence of cooperation or coordination in the efforts 
expended. 

The education of the Indians in the Continental United 
States is under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs ; that of the native es of Alaska has but re- 
cently been transferred as a division from the Office of 
Education to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, while the 
schooling of the primitive peoples of our outlying posses- 
sions is left to the regional governments. Here again, 
though the problems have many common elements, evi- 
dence of cooperation does not appear. 

Federal responsibility for education in the ome 

is likewise scattered, as is indicated by the 
following listings : 

Philippine Islands—The Vice Governor of the Is- 
per who is appointed by the President, is ex-officio sec- 

ry of Public Instruction and Chairman of the Board 
of Regents of the University of the Philippine Islands, 
pein iy, ommend 

niversity, ( it o ion, 
Private Schools, = (4) Health, and (5) Quarantine; Sf 
with a head. The actual Director of Education is under 
the Secretary of Public Instruction but is nominated by 
the Governor-General. The nomination must be 2: 
by the Local Council of State ination mt be approve 
except one) and confirmed by the Philippine Senate. 

Puerto Rico—The Commissioner of Education is ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States, and is 
locally responsible only to the Governor of Puerto Rico. 
He superinterds all instruction, has charge of all disburse- 
ments, makes all courses of study, sets up rules governing 
the selection of teachers and has the power to veto teach- 

ing appointments made by local boards. Thus a federal 
sonal has almost autocratic powers. 

Virgin Islands—The Governor appoints a Director 
of Education ible only to him. There is a local 
general Board of Education the power of which is re- 
stricted © the review . ance matters and oe 

of complaints. It no power to act, other 
oe recommendations to the Governor, except on 
minor problems. 

American Samoa and Guam—The Naval Comman- 
dant is the Governor. Under him a Naval Chaplain, reg- 
ularly appointed and assigned by the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, is in direct charge of the public schools. In both 
cases he is assisted by a Director of Education or a “Su- 
pervising Teacher.” 

Panama Canal Zone—A professionally trained Su- 
perintendent of Schools is ited by the Governor (an 
Army officer), and responsible to him wort 

Hawaii—The Territorial Governor a) ts for four 
iat panna wee seme ioners, 


serving two years, who act asa territorial board of 
education in a They are 
responsible to the Governor 


Alaske-—‘Tiie Schools for Whites are in charge of 2 
locally selected territorial Commissioner of Education who 
is appointed for two years by the Territorial Board of 
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Education. The Schools for Natives are directly in charge 
of the Federal Government. 

The Panama Canal Zone, Alaska, the Virgin Islands, 
and Guam have Federal appropriations which were used 
for education. In the Panama Canal Zone this appropria- 
tion supports two sets of schools, one for Whites and the 
other for Blacks, both under the same Superintendent. 


In Aiaska the federal appropriation is only for the 
school system of the native population. The regular ter- 
ritorial elementary and secondary schools for the Whites 
receive no aid except twenty-five per cent from the Alaska 
Fund which is made up of federal taxes collected in Alas- 
ka, about $50,000 a year. 

Higher education and research have fared better in the 
Territories and outlying possessions. Federal Land- 
Grant Colleges of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts have 
been founded in Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, but 
not in the Philippines, American Samoa, Guam, Virgin 
Islands, or me. Agricultural Experiment Stations 
are subsidized in the three places having agricultural col- 
leges, and also in the Virgin Islands and Guam. In the 
Panama Canal Zone horticultural gardens have been es- 
tablished. The Territories of Hawaii and Puerto Rico also 
receive the benefits of the Smith-Lever Act for coopera- 
tive agricultural extension work, and the Smith-Hughes 
Act for vocational education in agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, trade and industries, and the Smith-Bankhead 
Act for civilian vocational rehabilitation. Alaska also 
receives the Smith-Lever funds.—E-tracts, see 2, p. 64. 
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The Emergency Agencies 

and Education 

by William Dow Boutwell 

Editor, School Life, U. S. Office of Education 


Arsovcn not specifically created for 
the purpose, many of the Government agencies under 
the New Deal are aiding in various ways the cause of 
education. The Office of Education advises recovery 
agencies on the educational aspects of the programs; in- 
forms educators of recovery program authorizations im- 


portant to schools; and lends members of its staff to de- 


ra ‘as and Emergency Education Program under 

The principal recovery agencies engaged in aid to edu- 
cation are the following: 

NEC, (National Emergency Council.) The liaison 
agency for the whole Recovery program, which is or- 
ganizing local councils to which it is ed school 
people can address questions instead of writing to Wash- 
ington. 

NRA or NIRA. (National Industrial Recovery Ad- 
ministration.) Banished child labor in industry; drafts 
codes affecting all supplies schools buy; sets up training 
standards for apprentices ; eliminates private schools from 
codes; and intensifies the school problem of helping 
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Americans to use their greatly increased leisure time to 
advantage. 

TVA. (Tennessee Valley Authority.) Employees com- 
bine work and study preparing themselves for other jobs 
after the two great Tennessee River dams are completed. 

AAA. (Agricultural Adjustment Administration.) Is 
enlisting vocational education to aid farmers to -adjust 
themselves to the*new farm product control program. 


ECW. (Emergency Conservation Work. Called CCC, 
Civilian Conservation Corps, by the War Department.) 
Putting into effect the greatest informal practical edu- 
cation program ever undertaken by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Office of Education is selecting 1,500 camp 
educational advisers who are helping to prepare the 300,- 
000 young men to meet the problems which will face 
them in the work-a-day world to which they will return. 

SAB. (Science Advisory Board.) A group of distin- 
guished scientists who are surveying the scientific ser- 
vices of the Federal Government and making recom- 
mendations. 


FSHC. (Federal Subsistence Homesteads Corpora- 
tion Department of the Interior.) Has $25,000,000 with 
which to develop communities in which workers can com- 
bine industrial and small scale farming work and thus 
achieve a redistribution of population on a better economic 
basis. New type schools will probably be community 
centers on these projects. 

FERA. (Federal Emergency Relief Administration.) 
Received $500,000,000 from the RFC for cooperative 
measures with States and communities for relief of 
the needy. Having transferred 2 million persons from 
relief rolls to CWA projects, the FERA still has among 
its services: the Emer, Educational Program, which 
is hiring 40,000 needy teachers to (1) teach rural schools 
which would have to close due to lack of funds; (2) 
teach illiterates to read and write; (3) teach adults in 
any courses which would be useful to them; (4) teach 
anyone in need of vocational education; (5) teach any- 
one in need of rehabilitation training due to physical 
handicaps ; (6) teach and organize nursery schools; the 
Women’s Division, which is creating jobs for needy 
women, including schools of instruction in sewing and 
cooking. L. R. Alderman, Chief, Service Division, Office 
of Education, is in charge of this FERA work, assisted 
by numerous other Office of Education staff members. 
Programs drafted under these authorizations by the State 
departments of education have been approved. 


CWA. (Civil Works Administration.) Managed by 
Harry L. Hopkins, who also directs : but is fi- 
nanced by PWA ($400,000,000). CWA is paying wages 
to 4,000, workers (2,000,000 from relief rolls ; 2,000,- 
000 from employment offices) for short-time, non-con- 
tract type of public work projects, among which are re- 
\airs and redecoration for schools and libraries, improve- 
nent of eer building of playground apparatus, 
etc. Its Public Works of Art project calls for employ- 
ment of needy artists to decorate walls of public build- 
ings such as schools, libraries, and colleges. 


PWA. (Public Works Administration.) Received 
$3,300,000,000 for allotment to public works atong 
which are schools, colleges, and libraries which have been 
granted more than $20,000,000 on either of two terms: 
(1) 30 per cent gift from Federal Government, 70 per 
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Uncle Sam Faces a 


Crisis in Education 


by Dr. George F. Zook 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 


W war has happened to education in 
the economic crisis? 
: What is being done to bring about recovery in educa- 
tion! 

What further steps are in prospect? 

These are questions which citizens throughout the 
United States are asking. 

The first question is not easy to answer. The last two 
can be answered with a greater degree of accuracy. 

Question No. 1. What has happened to education in 
the economic crisis? 

To answer this is to try to tell what is happening in 
127,000 individual school districts in the United States. 
Some of the State superintendents have more than 10,000 
school districts to hear from. Obviously, the picture 
will change faster than the data can be summarized. Re- 
ports indicate, however, 

1. On December 1, 770 schools in 46 States were 
closed with no provision for the education of the children 
enrolled. 

2. Since many schools 
it is probable that 2,500 

1934. 


to operate only 3 months, 
ls were closed by January 


3. Nearly 11,000 schools will have terms between 3 
and 6 months. 

4. City schools are employing 18,000 fewer teachers 
than in 1930. 

5. Cost of operating American public schools is $368,- 
000,000 lower this year than in 1930. 

6. In the face of reductions in personnel and appro- 
= enrollment increased 613,000 between 1930 and 

7. Since 1930 in 700 typical cities, 103 reduced art 
instruction, 139 reduced music instruction, 109 reduced 
physical education instruction, 111 reduced health instruc- 
tion, and 24 reduced home economics instruction. 

8. Texttook purchases dropped one-third from 1930 
to 1932. 

9. Coll and universities have reduced their teach- 
ing force by about 5,680 teachers in the last two years. 

To be understood these figures need tc be considered 
against a background of school conditions in 1929 and 
how the economic crisis struck education. 

A cram-saction of oan ait Se eee 
section of our population. There are strong districts 
weak districts. There are wealthy districts and poor edu- 
cational slum districts. 
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Our public school system is not a system, in. the full 
sense of the word, but a checkered sector of our social 
organism where democratic ideal of equality of oppor- 
tunity is not operating. 

Even in the “prosperous” days of the last decade some 
districts were not strong enough to provide schooling. 
Counties and states have been called to the rescue. 
a net all young people were enrolled in 
schools. 


The crash of the stock market did not immediately echo 
through the school rooms. So school kept as usual in 1930 
and in 1931. But in 1932 evidences of the impact of the 
economic depression on education began to be —- 
Postgraduates flocked back to the high schools. Budgets 
ceased to rise with enrollment; some fell back. Classes 
were increased in size. Building and repair practicaliy 
ceased. Fewer books and supplies were ordered. 

By 1933 deflation of public education had caught the 
pace of deflation in our industrial life. 


It happened in this manner. Schools in the United 
States are commonly supported by a tax on land be- 
cause when public schools were first organized land was 
the most convenient index to the capacity of individual 
citizens to share in the maintenance of schools. Educa- 
tors have long recognized that the rise of industrialism 
to parity with agriculture has made this index as anti- 
quated as the one horse shay. Educators urged that 
schools be supported by taxes that had a closer correla- 
tion to modern manifestations of income and wealth. 
But the prosperity chorus drowned the voices of these 
prophets of approaching disaster. 

The steady decrease in the value of farm land begrin- 
ning in the early twenties first pi the rural schools. 
After 1929 city property also began to decline. Depres- 
sion, crushing local real-estate values, began to undermine 
the foundations of public schools. Citizens, for ade- 
= education for children, found their wi blocked 


1. Top-heavy mortgages. — Fixed payments due on 
mortgages on me end howtile Siuhaioe Heavier Wilk teak: 
ier burdens as incomes declined. As a result a Citi- 
zen has been forced into this bitter dilemma: Shall I save 
my home or farm or shall I save the school? 

2. Tax delinquencies. — Many citizens caught in the 
whirlpool of deflation have been unable to pay taxes. 
Delinquencies in taxes for schools run as high as $100,- 
000,000 in a single State. 

3. Tax limitations.—Alarmed at the prospect of losing 
their homes or farms because of failure to pay taxes, citi- 
zens have secured legislation limiting the tax rate 
on real estate and thereby the amount which can be raised 
to pay for schools. 

4. Closed banks. 
School funds frozen in 
000. 


ing of banks was an added blow. 
in one State total $15,000,- 


5. Lower assessments.—Decrease of real-estate values 
brought a decrease in assessed value for taxing purposes, 
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which b a decrease in the amount which a given 
tax rate will provide for schools. 

6. Differences in wealth.—A tax of $10 on every $1,000 
of property for school support would produce $58 per 
child in one State ; $457 in another. Thus States stagger 
under unequal burdens in trying to maintain equality of 
educational opportunity. 

School patrons have turned to State governments for 
help. A few States have come to the rescue of hard- 
pressed school districts. In most cases relief and other 
needs prevent States from rendering assistance to schools. 


To save a leaky craft caught in one of the worst finan- 
cial storms in American history school boards and ad- 
ministrators took heroic and painful measures. 


They cut their budgets by one-fifth between 1930 and 
1933. 


Since teachers’ salaries are normally 75 per cent of a 
school budget, this can mean but one thing, sharp reduc- 
tions in teachers’ salaries. 


Prospects are that 1 in every 4 teachers will receive 
this year less than $750. This is less than the Reemploy- 
ment Agreement minimum wage scale for persons opera- 
ting under the codes for unskilled labor. 


Thousands of teachers are not even receiving the small 
salary now assigned to them. They are receiving war- 
rants instead. In at least 18 States teachers are being 
paid in warrants cashable at discounts ranging from 5 
per cent up. In some instances banks and merchants 
will not accept warrants. 

Other treasures of good school adrhinistration have 
been tossed overboard; normal-sized classes, balanced 
teaching schedules, normal additions to the stock of books 
and surplies, supervision, valuable innovations to curricu- 
lums, kindergartens, school nurses, library service, special 
aid for the handicapped. 

Particularly alarming have been the sacrifices in length 
of school term. The United States has always lagged be- 
hind European practice, but we had been moving steadily 
toward the aioe of a nation-wide 180-day term. 


The obvious savings in lopping two weeks, a month 
or more were too much for many hard-pressed school 
boards to resist. Approximately 2,000; American 
school children will this year go to school two-thirds or 
less than the normal number of days needed to provide 
adequate education. 

So much for the conditions confronting education. 
What is being done to bring about recovery in education? 

The answer to this is threefold. It must include what 
is being done on a local, State and National basis. 

Most localities are still in the stage of budget cutting. 
A few, aided by general recovery, are beginning to pay 
warrants and raise salaries. 

Extensive overhauhag of State educational legislation 
has taken place. Sales and other new taxes designed to 
tap wealth reservoirs more equitable have been levied 
and distributed to local schools. Larger units of admin- 
istration have been adopted in some places. 

Since our national policy has been to leave respansi- 
bility for education to local and State units, it was not to 
be expected that the Federal Government would, under 
the pressure of the emergency, rush into the school field. 
The Federal Government went into action against the 
forces of ion in spheres in which it had had ex- 
perience as banking. After three years of hard- 
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ship had drained the resources of localities and States 
the Federal Government also went.into a new field, relief. 

Because there has been no fundamental change in 
American thinking in regard to responsibilities for schools 
resting with localities, there has been no direct assistance, 
as such, to school districts in‘distress. 

However, the Federal Government has adapted recov- 
ery measures where possible to aid education. 

The strength of the Public Works Administration and 
the Civil Works Administration has been lent to public 
schools with repair and building needs. The strength of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration has been 
lent to aid unemployed teachers (estimated to number 
200,000) who have been engaged to conduct educational 
activities other than those which communities might ex- 
pect tc carry on, such as adult education and emergency 
nursery schools. The strength of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps has been used to aid young men, out of school 
but unemployed. Educational advisers are being selected 
for each of 1468 camps to instruct and advise these young 
men in order that they may enter upon the duties of 
citizenship better trained to discharge their duties and 
achieve the opportunities within range of their abilities. 

Moreover, the Federal Government combined the Office 
of Education and the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation in order to unify and strengthen the educational 
consultive and advisory service which was started more 
than 60 years ago. 

What further steps are in prospects? 

For many months now the Office of Education has 
received a steady stream of ietters and resolutions from 
individuals, associations, school boards, and State and 
regional officials and organizations on the subject of 
Federal aid for education. The blight of depression on 
schools has prompted many to look for help to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Since this was such a live issue an advisory conference 
of representatives of educational and civic organizations 
interested in this problem was called in the fall. After 
extended discussion at three meetings these representa- 
tives agreed upon a proposed pro for Federal aid 
to education. Some of the provisions of this program 
call for a further extension of Federal emergency mea- 
sures now operating to alleviate the difficulties of the 
schools. As a result of this advisory conference a sep- 
arate and independent committee was set up to present 
the joint requests of a considerable group of national 
civic and educational organizations before the Adminis- 
tration and Congress. 

This brings the problem of the schools down to date: 


It is difficult to know what the future holds. Some 
trends, however, are evident. Limitations on hours of 
work are increasing the leisure time of Americans. This 
creates a responsibility for education to help work out 
adult education and recreation programs to enable Amer- 
icans to use this new “dividend” of life in America to 
= own advantage and to the advantage of our national 

e. 

Increasing mechanization and the advancing science 
of management create a need for more specialized and 
more efficient workers. Here is another job for educa- 
tion. 

Lack of widespread employment opportunities will 
make it difficult for many years to come for young people 
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American Educators Offer 
a Plan for Federal Aid 


by James H. Richmond 


Superintendent of Education, Kentucky; 
Chairman, National Committee for Federal 
Aid in Education 


Comaunrties and States in this 
crisis have struggled to meet the imperative educational 
needs of childhood. Greatly handicapped by decreased 
revenues they look to the Federal government for sub- 
stantial emergency relief to education. Upon the call of 
United States Commissioner of Education, George F. 
Zook, representatives of thirty-two national organizations 
met recently in Washington in the Federal Advisory Com- 
mittee on Emergency Aid in Education, and outlined a 
proposed program of relief for schools. 

The Committee, fully cognizant of the aid now being 
rendered the schools by the Federal relief agencies, rec- 
ommended to the Administration and to Congress the 
following six types of emergency aid to education, 

(1) The emergency problem of keeping elementary 
and secondary schools on as nearly normal a bas:s 
as possible during the Gaus year 1933-34 should be met 
by a federal appropriation of $50,000,000 to be allocated 
according to emerg needs in the several States. This 
sum may be provided in one of two ways: 

(a) by a special provision in the relief act, or less 
preferably 

(b) by a separate federal appropriation. 

In either case such appropriation shall be administered 
preferably by a Board of which the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education shall be chairman and executive officer. 

(2) In view of the fact that the inability of many 
communities adequately to maintain schools is certain to 
continue during the fiscal year 1934-35 a federal emer- 
gency appropriation or allocation of not less than $100,- 
000,000 should be made available beginning July 1, 1934; 
this appropriation or allocation to be distributed in an 
objective manner, determined by a Board of which the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education shali be chairman and 
executive officer, and based upon reasonable evidence of 
needs and resources. 

(3) That the instability of educational support even 
in the abler States and communities, due to the shrinkage 
of local ability to support schools during the depression, 
constitutes an aspect of the present of such 
proportion as to endanger the effectiveness of schools 
throughout the nation. The fundamental relief which is 
necessary in order that public educational institutions may 
be adequately can be secured only through the 
adoption of measures for the federal emergency aid to 
education during 1934-35. The situation is so critical in 
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education that the people are justified in using federal 
funds to insure the normal operation of schools. Accord- 
ingly, it is recommended that a substantial sum be dis- 
tributed from the federal treasury to the various States 
to assist them in meeting this phase of the emergency. 

It is the sense of this conference that the method of 
distribution should provide first, that a flat sum objectively 
determined be distributed to all States; second, that a 
supplemental sum objectively determined but weighted to 
meet the needs of the poorer States be included in the 
distribution ; and third, that the method of distribution be 
stated in the statutes, provided that a contingent fund not 
to exceed ten per cent of the amount so provided for 
1934-35 be reserved for distribution to States and local 
units to meet exceptional and unforeseen needs under the 
direction of a Board of which the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education shall be chairman. 

(4) Local funds should be released for school main- 
tenance by: 

(a) Refinancing school district indebtedness or such 
municipal or county indebtedness as may have been in- 
curred in behalf of the schools. . 

(b) Providing federal loans to school districts or to 
municipal or county corporations, where (in the case of 
the latter) the loan is to be used for educational purposes ; 
provided that in both instances the loan shall rest on the 
security of delinquent taxes, frozen assets in closed banks, 
or other acceptable securities. 

(5) Out of any new iations made for Public 
Works not less than 10 per cone Gand be eloneins for 
buildings for schools, colleges, and other educational en- 
terprises. Such grants shall be available provided that an 
approved survey has been made, and that the survey shows 
the need for the buildings. In cases where such surveys 
have not already been made these surveys shall be made 
under the direction of the Office of Education through a 
decentralized regional organization. The cost of 


for such — yr on a 100 per gens Fee. In 
administering thi major attention shoul given 
to the needs of the rural eels 

(6) A federal appropriation or allocation of $30,000,- 
000 should be provided to assist students to attend institu- 
tions of higher education for the period ending July 1, 
1935, by 

(a) special provision in existing acts, or 

(b) by a separate federal appropriation. 

This fund should be administered by the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

The nation must look to its college-trained men and 
women for the leadership of tomorrow, just at it turns 

and echools 


to the elementary er or the develop- 
ment of sound citizenship whi must not be from 
the firm rock of American ideals into the s of 
untried social and governmental schemes. 

The appalling facts which led to the of this 
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to the rescue of the schools. In a recent public statement 
the American Legion says, “Our schools are being at- 
tacked by a dangerous enemy—an enemy which 

tamper with the education of our coming generation. 
What more proper method of defending the democratic 
institutions of our nation exists than the tee of a 
complete, full.school opportunity for every child under 
the American flag?” 

Every citizer. concerned in the welfare of childhood 
and in the future of the nation has a direct interest in 
these proposals for the relief of handicapped childhood. 

The Federal government has given or advanced billions 
of dollars in saving homes and farms, in rehabilitating 
banks and industrial institutions; hundreds of millions 
of dollars have been expended in road building; and none 
of these gifts or loans is open to legitimate criticism. 
Adequate educational opportunities for the thirty million 
school children of America are of no less importance, 
howevei, and must likewise command the sympathetic 
attention of the Federal government. The hope of the 
more abundant life held out by the New Deal cannot 
ignore the fundamental rights of the children o< the de- 
pression, if it is to fulfill our hopes and justify our faith. 
Prompt and courageous action must be had to meet this 
deepening crisis in education. 

After submitting its recommendations to Dr. Zook for 
transmittal to the Administration, the Advisory Commit- 
tee was dissolved and the educational organizations rep- 
resented’ on it formed the National Committee for Fed- 
eral Aid in Education, of which I was designated Chair- 
man. It is the purpose of this Committee to press in- 
dependently for emergency and permanent Federal aid 
for education. 

The Committee has established headquarters at the 
Powhatan Hotel in Washington and is now engaged in 
advising with members of both Houses of Congress on 
drafting bills to be introduced in Congress to carry out 
our program. Our immediate objective, of course, is to 
obtain emergency funds to meet the needs of this year 
and next, after which we will take up permanent aid 
legislation. 

The 32 organizations represented on the Advisory Com- 
mittee for Emergency Aid in Education and the names 
of their committee members follow: 


on Grange—Louis J. Taber, Master, Columbus, 
hio. 

American Legion—Russell Cook, National Director, 
Indianapclis, Ind. 
we of Women Voters—Belle Sherwin, Pres., 

National "Congress of Parents and Teachers—Mrs. 
Hugh Bradford, Pres., Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Wil- 
liam T, Bannerman, Chairman Committee on ’ Legislation, 
Washington, D. C. 

American Federation of Labor—Selma Borchardt, 
Washington, D. C. 

Progressive Education Association—Paul R. Mort, 
Teachers College, Columbia U., New York City; W. W. 
Beatty, Supt. of Schools, Bronxville, N. Y. : 
ieee shington, D.C; Joseph essie Gray, Pres, 

ashington oseph H. Saunders, Supt. 
of Schools, egg kd News, Va.; William G. Carr, 
N.E.A, Research Director, Washington, D. C. 
Department of Superintendence, (N.E.A.)—Paul C. 
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Stetson, Pres., Dept. of Superintendence, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Edwin C. Broome, Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; David E. Weglein, Supt. of Public Instruction, Bal- 
timore, Md.; J. W. Stude , Supt. of Schools, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Homer W. Anderson, Supt. of Schools, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Council of State Superintendents—Sidney B. Hall, 
Supt. of Public Instruction, Richmond, Va.; James N. 
Rule, Supt. of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa.; Pay- 
son Smith, Commissioner of Education, Boston, Mass. ; 
A. T. Allen, Supt. of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C.; 
James H. Richmond, Supt. of Public Instruction, Frank- 
fort, Ky.; Charles A. Lee, Pres., State Superintendents 
of Schools, Jefferson, Mo. 

American Council on Education—Charles H. Judd, U. 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.; C. R. Mann, Director, Amer. 
Coun. on Ed., Washington, D. C.; William F. Russell, 
Teachers College, Columbia, U., New York City. 

Brookings Institution—Arnold B. Hall, Director, The 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C 

American Vocational Association—Ray Fife, Pres. 
State Supervisor Vocational Agriculture, Columbus, O. 

National Catholic Welfare Conference—Dept. of Ed.— 
Rev. George Johnson, Director, Washington, D. C. 

National Association of Secretaries of State Teachers 
Associations D. Hann, Pres. Supt. of Schools, 
Clinton, Okla. ; J. Herbert Kelley, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Association of Urban Universities—R. A. Kent, U. of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky.; Parke R. Kolbe, Pres,, Chmn., 
Dept. of Ed., E. Boston, Mass. 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce—Henry I. Harriman 
Pres., Washington, D. C. 

Country Life Association-—James E. Butterworth, Cor- 
nell U., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Scottish Rite Supreme Council—John H. Cowles, 
W , D. C.; Elmer Rodgers, Washington, D. C. 

American Association of University Wom2n—Kathryn 
McHale, Gen. Director, Washington, D. C. 

State University and Land-Grant Colleges—Lotus D. 
Coffman, Pres. U. of Minn.; Walter A. Jessup, State U. 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.; Edward C. Elliott, Pres. Purdue 
U., Lafayette, Ind. 

Joint Commission on Emergency in Education—John 
K. Norton, Chairman, Teachers Cue Columbia U., 
New York City. 

New York State Dept. of Education—Alfre’ D. Simp- 
son, Albany, N. Y. 

American Alumni Council—Herbert F. Taylor, Pres. 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute; Felix A. Grisette, U_ of 
N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C. 

American Federation of Teadunie—Haioy R. Linville, 
Pres., New York City. 

Jewish Community Center of Washington—Morris 
Sisgyer, Exect. Direct., Washington, D. C. 

National Y. W. C. ‘A.—Eliabeth Eastman, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

American Federation of Farm Bureaus—Edward A. 
ag Pres., Chicago, Ill.; Chester Gray, Washington, 

Veterans of Foreign Wars—James E. Van Sant, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

American Home Economics Association—Frances Zuill, 
Pres., Washington, D. C. Continaed om page 64 
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Education Bills Pending 


in Congress 


Listed by Lewis A. Kalbach, 
Chief Clerk, U. S. Office of Education 


A\wonc the most noteworthy of the 
bills affecting education introduced during the present 
session are H. R. 6533 providing for Federal aid to weak 
school districts, H. R. 6367 authorizing and directing the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make loans on 
teachers’ salary warrants, and S. 2119 authorizing the 
appropriation of $3,750,000 annually for the further de- 
velopment of vocational ~ducation. The last mentioned 
bill is intended to permit the continuance of the work 
carried on under the George-Reed Act which expires on 
June 30, 1934, and to provide additional funds for trade 
and industrial education. 

The bills introduced up to January 8 are as follows: 

H. R. 6174. To extend to the Territory of Alaska 
the benefits of the Adams and Purnell Acts in behalf 
of agricultural experiment stations and the Capper- 
Ketcham Act for the further development of agricultural 
extension work ; authorizes annual riations to carry 
into effect the provisions of this as follows: For 
agricultural experiment station for = fiscal year 1935, 
$10,000; 1936, $15,000; 1937, $20,000; 1938, $25,000; 
1939, $30,000; 1940, $35,000; 1941, $40,000; 1942, $45,- 
000; 1943, $55,000; 1944, $65,000; 1945, $75,000; and 
thereafter a sum equal to that a for each State 
and Territcry under said Adams and rE pom Acts. For 
agricultural extension work for the fiscal 1935, $5,- 
000; 1936, $10,000; 1937, $15,000; 1938 and annually 
thereafter $20,000. ( Introduced January 3, 1934, by Mr. 
Dimond of Alaska and referred to Committee on Agri- 
culture. ) 

H. R. 6367. Authorizes and directs the Reconstruction 
Finance Nae ey to accept at full face value for a 
loan all teachers warrants regularly issued and due for 
teachers’ salary in the United States from January 1, 
1933, to January 1, 1934, the rate of interest on such 
loans not to exceed 3 per cent per annum. (Introduced 
January 4, 1934, by Mr. Glover of Arkansas and referred 
to Committee on Banking and Currency.) 

H. R. 6469. Authorizes the expenditure from the ap- 
propriation for public work of $50,000 for 
vith. th the public-school board of Wolf Point, 
the construction, extension, and betterment of + ye mblie 
school building at Wolf Point on condition that all the 
schooi or schools maintained in said building shall 
available to all Indian children of school age “5 
Peck Indian Reservation on the same terms, 
to payment of tuition, as other children of said school 
district and that accommodations in said building to the 
extent of one half its capacity shall be available for — 
Indian children. (Introduced January 5, 1934, 

Ayers of Montana and ref ittee on 
Affairs. } 
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H. R. 6533. Declares the public schools of the United 
States a subject for Federal Aid; authorizes and 
directs the fecioney of the Interior to allocate to such 
public schools as are unable to maintain their 
school terms such sums as are sufficient to maintain such 
terms as they were maintained on an av for the 
school years of 1931, 1932, and 1933; such funds shall 
be used only for payment of regular teachers’ salaries in 
such schools and shall be allocated to said schools upon a 
fair and equitable basis and shall be administered by the 
Secretary of the Interior through the Office of Educa- 
tion; no department of Government shall exercise any 
control, authority, or supervision over the curriculum or 
management of any of said schools; necessary funds to 
be made available from appropriations made or which 
may hereafter be made to carry out the provisions of the 
National Recovery Act; provides that all warrants for 
teachers’ salaries regularly issued between July 1, 1932, 
and July 1, 1934, shall be considered as eligible for loans 

any department or branch of Government as desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Interior at their full face 
value at a rate of interest not to exceed 1 centum 
per annum. (Introduced January 8, 1934, by Mr 
of Oklahoma and referred to Conimittee on Education. ) 

H. R. 6554. Authorizes one professor of physics at the 
U. S. Military Academy. (Introduced January 8, 1934, 
by Mr. McSwain of South lina and referred to Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs.) 

H. R. 6570. Authorizes Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
bere to make loans to public school districts, such 

ss be made through the purchase of bonds issued 
the board of education; further security may be re- 
in the form of a first lien w real property of 
St kl Gaidicts ot ueet t rposes ; loans 
ea I years at such 
Se ee ere ee euch time: Tint 
under certain tte ae an 


the public-school building at Brockton, provided the school 
shall be available to all ndian children of the Fort Peck 


extent of one-half its capacity shall be available for such 
Indian children. (Introduced January 4, 1934, by Mr. 
Wheeler of Montana and referred to Committee on In- 
dian Affairs.) 

S. 2042. Same as H. R. 6554. (Introduced by Mr. 
Sheppard of Texas and referred to Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs.) 

S. 2103. Authorizes Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
ee ee ey ae Semmes, 

or association under 
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per annum; loans may be made for a period of 5 years 
and real estate owned by any institution authorized to 
borrow shall be deemed adequate security. (Introduced 
January 8, 1934, by Mr. Capper of Kansas and referred 
to Committee on Banking and Currency.) 

S. 2119, Authorizes the appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1935 and for each year thereafter of $3,750,000 for 
the further development of vocational education, one-third 
of the sum to be allotted to the States and Territories on 
the basis of farm population and to be used for salaries 
of teachers, supervisors, and directors of agricultural 


Ww 


Ww 


subjects, one-third on the basis of rural population to be 
used for salaries of teachers, supervisors, 

of home-economics subjects, and one-third on the basis 
of non-farm population to be used for salaries of teach- 
ers, supervisors, and directors of trade and industrial- 
education En ; authorizes an annyal appropriation to 
the Office of Education, for vocational education, of $100,- 
000 for administrative and research work in ¢onnection 
with the carrying out of the above provisions, (Intro- 
duced January 10, 1934, by Mr. George of Georgia and 
referred to Committee on iculture and Forestry.) 
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WEALTH OF STATES AND THEIR EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION 
(Table prepered by W. G. Carr, Director Bureau Research, N. E. A.) 
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$,419,000,000 
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Should Federal Funds be Spent 
for Public Education ? 


Tue difficulties faced 
in the financing of schools throughout 
the country arise from the following 


Arguments Favoring 


delinquent taxes and frozen bank de- 


by Dr. Paul'R. Mort,  . dosite. 


But the situation cannot be met by 


causes: (1) Keer ee a ee Teachers College, — — There is need for direct 
property tax , which is the chie : si aid to in the support of ic 
source of local support. (2) The re- Columbia University education tn those districts in onic 


duction in state support due to the con- 

traction of the state tax base without 

ee adjustments in state 

revenues. (3) Tax delinquencies. (4) Loss or freezing 
of school money due to the closing of banks. 

All indications are that the educational system has 
been particularly responsive in ing to meet the 
situation by the introduction of economies through the 
reduction of services and salaries. The lowering of 
revenues, however, has been so drastic that serious re- 
trenchments have been made in the educational program 
far and wide, and no small number of schools have 
actually closed their doors. It is common knowledge that 
retrenchments are commonly made in those activities of 
the school where most progress has occurred in the last 
decade in adapting the schools to the new demands of 
the social order. At a time when schools should be par- 
ticularly alert in helping to meet new conditions, far too 
many of the individuals equipped to help in meeting these 
conditions have been removed from the payrolls, and in 
a vast number of communities schools have been reduced 
to the task of dishing out traditional subject matter. At- 
tention to individual boys and girls has been lessened. 
Aids to the teacher in i subject matter have 
been eliminated. Insurmountable difficulties have been 
placed in the way of teachers who would normally be 
seeking, through publications, books, teachers’ meetings 
and schooling, to keep themselves abreast of the times. 

We can count the number of schools that have been 
closed, but it is difficult to appraise in numbers the social 
losses which are occurring at all level of expenditure in 
schools which have been forced to retrench in response 
to vociferous and powerful minorities in the communities. 
The greatest difficulty to face is the realization that in 
the demands for retrenchment at any cost are basic justi- 
fications arising from the weakening timbers of an anti- 
quated structure of financing public education. 

Some of the immediate conditions resulting in truncated 
school budgets may be alleviated by loans ape delin- 
quent taxes and frozen assets. In meeting situation, 
individual states are limited by all sorts of barriers dif- 
ficult to surmount. Some of them are constitutional ; 
others arise from the ia of the times. Not the least 


barrier is the fact that the federal government is so active 


in the field of taxation, utilizing the very taxes which 
states would normally use to meet the situation. There 
would seem to be every justification for federal asistance 
to the states in making funds available to be loaned against 
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education is disappearing because of the 
progressively contracting tax base or 
because of decreases in state aid. As 
a state problem, the states must not only make up their 
deficiencies in state aid due to reduced tax income, but 
actually increase their aid to make up the local deficiencies, 
if the educational program is not to suffer most serious 
delimitation. Here again the state is faced with difficul- 
ties; not the least of which is that arising from the fed- 
eral government's activity in the field of taxation: With- 
out federal grants to states which will make possible the 
maintenance of state aid at norinal levels, and the supple- 
menting of decreased local revenues, many states will con- 
tinue in their downward plunge to educational disaster. 
Naturally even the emergency icipation of the fed- 
eral gov t in the support of ic schools raises 
the old issues as to the relative ability of the states to do 
the task themselves. The present writer is uaded that 
this question is answered once and for the data 
collected by the Nationai Survey of S Finance. 
These data show that when the states have done all that 
teasonably can be expected of them in rebuilding the 
structure of public educational finance within their own 
borders, the end result will be intolerable when the situa- 
tion is viewed from the standpoint of the nation as a 
whole. Depression or no depression, federal support for 
an adequate foundation program of education throughout 
the nation is inevitable if our democratic experiment is 
to continue. The sooner we face this fact the better. We 
need to turn our attention from the bickerings over such 
matters as control to the ways and means of setting up 
a system of national support which will avoid control, if 
that is our desire. We need to put every effort into the 
development of a public-school which will not 
only safeguard the things which id be saf 
but will also have the ial sinews by which to fight 
the great battle for civilization all along the line. 
Those who consider the problem as one affecting only 
the poorer states and the poorer communities are grossly 
misin: The problem is one which permeates our 
whole educational structure. ee ee 
largely on a tax which carries an unfair of burden 
of taxation for all government is a school system built on 
tottering timbers. This is true in the normally wealth 
communities as well as in the poorer communities. Su 
a school system, even in the ier communities, can- 
not get the public support it deserves in good times and 
Continued on page 48 
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Should Federal Funds be Spent 
for Public Education ? 


Arguments Opposing 


Tue American people 
must face the problem of conflict be- 
tween our traditional policy of state and 
local autonomy and this growing trend 
toward federal centralization. The con- 
flict cannot be settled, however, by tak- 
ing into account mere educational re- 
sults, important as these are, nor can it 
be disposed of by sweeping analogies . 
which assume that increased centralization in our economic 
and social affairs necessitates a similar step in the manage- 
ment of the intimate relationship which exists between a 
community and its teachers and pupils. 

Our American experience with educational management 
on all three governmental levels—local, state, and federal 
—must be appraised in terms of its total effects, social 
and political as well as educational. It may well be that 
the apparent immediate educational efficiencies which are 
the aim of centralized federal management of ;education, 
may be completely counterbalanced by other ultimate 
losses in social and political functioning. It is the convic- 
tion of this Committee that harm results when intimacy 
between schools and their patrons and neighbors is dis- 
turbed by remote control of a distant authority. Weak- 
ened personnel and local responsibility for so important a 
social function as public education may ultimately sap 
the foundations of popular interest and of support which 
historically have been among the major factors in the 
development by the United States of the most democratic 
system. of education in the world. 

Let it always be remembered that in civilization and 
government we are a demcracy. We accept the demo- 
cratic aspiration as a dominating fact in American life. 
We have chosen to locate sovereignty with the whole 
people operating cooperatively in their delegations of 
power to governments. Ours is a free society and govern- 
ments are designed to be its agents, not its masters. 

The democratic educational system which has evolved 
among us has shared the double aspiration of the Amer- 
ican democratic movement itself—to ordain and establish 
institutions which safeguard a free society and its govern- 
ment, and to maintain conditions that give every citizen 
= the land the utmost chance to live a more significant 
ife. 


The first public schools emphasized the iramediate need 
to give solidarity to a new government which had been 
achieved and to a new society which should realize the 


popular aspiration. Solidarity through education was an . 


urgent necessity to protect the United States from enemies 
within as well as from enemies without. It is a common- 
place of human experience that if a 
without education or self-discipline it becomes a t 

tive license; when preceded and paralleled by education 
it becomes a canteens liberty. Liberty is freedom to 
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operate in cooperation with one’s fel- 
lowmen. Public schools responsive to 
all the people rather than to any privi- 
leged class have been set up ex- 
tended for the purpose of inculcating 
the ideals, values, attitudes, reverences, 
and rational modes of procedure needed 
in any common effort to guarantee the 
life of free institutions, the social pat- 
tern by which free human cooperations are made effective. 

The instruction in the earliest public schools was limited 
to rudimentary and strictly scholastic subjects. But as 
the industrial and social life of the country became more 
complex, the demand for more advanced and varied train- 
ing of youth to meet the new conditions became pressing. 
In response to this demand the American people have 
prerees enriched the content of instruction and 
iberally provided secondary schools and institutions of 
higher education supported from the public purse, and 
have provided through these institutions a highly diver- 
sified program of instruction. : 

At present more than half of .our children enter sec- 
ondary schools and one-eighth of them go on to study 
of college grade. The number attending institutions of 
higher education in the United States is now over a mil- 
lion. The percentage of students in higher institutions 
is much larger in the United States than in any other 
nation. The level of intelligence of the whole people, 
like the standard of living, is steadily rising. 

There is no clearer expression of the democratic ideal 
than that exhibited in this liberal provision of free oppor- 
tunities for universal education of a grade higher than 
that furnished in elementary schools. Numerous high 
schools and institutions of higher education scattered over 
the land, and open without social restrictions of any kind 
to all young people of ability and ambition, are c- 
teristic features in the evolution of our unique civilization. 
nee. are the agencies established for training a citizenry 
made competent through self-discipline to meet. the exact- 
ing demands of self-government. . . . 

Public education, ‘nowever, performs a function of quite 
eae fe from that served by the 
traditional branches of government—legislatures, execu- 
t’ ves and courts of justice. The ordinary operations of 

ing, i ing and ing the laws assume the 

oo to enforce the popular 

operations of education are ra- 

tional and persuasive rather than coercive. They succeed 

lastingly just to the degree that they appeal to and con- 
vince free minds, young or mature. 

Current law-making and enforcement are conditioned 
ae existing level of popular ir:telligence and character. 

ucation aims to improve the intelligence and character 

Continued on page 49 
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lacks stability in times like these for the reason that its 
support has suffered far-reaching inequalities affecting 
negatively the very individuals called upon to support 
schools locally. This is of far greater significance in the 
long run to the state and to the nation than to the educa- 
tional workers in the abler communities. The justification 
for permitting the abler communities to support a superior 
education is that through experimentation of the abler 
communities we obtain the leadership by which the entire 
school structure is gradually adapted to changing condi- 
tions in our social order. A financial system that restricts 
and retards such initiative is a financial system that in 
the long run restricts and retards the adaptation of the 
entire structure of public education to changing needs. 

At the present time every state is faced with the prob- 
lem of transferring burdens from the taxes available to 
local communities to taxes more capable of carrying the 
burden, thus stabilizing the educational not only 
in the poorer communities but also in the abler com- 
munities. The difficulty of bringing this to pass at the 
preseii. time goes back to the same difficulty mentioned 
before, that of obtaining major changes in the tax system 
within the states at a time when the federal government 
is expanding its own tax program. 

This situation has a long-range aspect also. At the 
present time it is difficult for states to move in bringing 
about tax reform because of the activity of the federal 
government, but even if there were not this retarding 
activity, the question could well be raised as to the relative 
success with which many of the new taxes can be ad- 
ministered by the states as compared with the federal gov- 
ernment. There is considerable discussion in tax circles 
pointing to the possibility that, as a means of obtaining 
good tax administration, it may prove desirable for the 
federal government to become more and more a tax col- 
lector for the states. Should such development eventuate, 
the necessity for granting aid from the federal govern- 
ment to the proper states in normal times may well be 
supplemented by the granting of for schools to 
the wealthier states also. This would represent a more 
unified attack upon the tax reform problem which must 
be solved in the wealthier states as well as in the poorer 
states. 

Federal aid in maintaining schools in the present emer- 
gency is essential a of the Son difficulties Fo 
volved in meeting state action. i 
serious difficulty arises from ea lack of ability in 
some instances and by lack of the emergency machin- 
ery in others. In the long run, federal support for 
education is essential because of the extreme limitations 
placed upon public education by the economic condi- 
tions in the poorer states, limitations which cannot be 
overcome by the state action. This would demand aid to 
the poorer states only. The possibilities of solving certain 
difficult problems in tax reform by attacking the lem 
on a national basis indicates the probability that issue 
of complete federal support of a foundation program of 
education in all states will be a live issue in the not distant 
future. 

One of the serious questions that always arises when 
federal aid for public education is considered is the ques- 
tion of control. It is based upon the theory that control 
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arising from inadequate measures of need. When 


adequate measures were lacking the only hope of fairness 


in distributing aid was through discretionary power placed 
in the hands of administrators in determining amounts of 
aid to be allowed. Such discretion was necessarily as- 
sociated with control hence the dictum. 


The development of techniques by which amounts of 


aid to be fairly alloted under normal conditions to dis- 


tricts within a state on the basis of obpective measures 
has demonstrated in actual practice that control need not 
be associated with — For example, there may be 
cited the operation of the extensive state aid system in 
the State of New York which is extirely dissociated from 
control. As a mater of fact, when the present state aid 
plan was introduced in New York the amount of State 
control was measurably lessened. The controls which 
operate in the State come from other legislation. 


The purpose of this statement is not to claim that a 
state or even a national system of aid should operate en- 
tirely without well considered controls. The fears arising, 
however, are that controls of a nature not intended in the 
legislation will grow up in the administration of the sup- 
port program. Since there is competent proof that con- 
trol can be inserted or omitted at will, if legislation is 
written with controls omitted or controls held to any 
specified minimum, administrative officers will have. no 
opportunity to extend the controls exercised. 


There is every evidence to support the position that 
a a ray : in the public —— 
w represent the great ° emergency 
could be adequately met by the granting of eme so aid 
on a systematic objective basis. Such a basis d be 
written into the law. Undesired controls could then cer- 
tainly be avoided. However, in those areas in which the 
Federal Government is now operating relief, involving as it 
does developments outside the normal structure of public 
education, there are no such bases available for distributing 
aid to states. The complete meeting of the emergency 
situation, dovetailing the schools with other community 
problems, would, therefore, ire some measure of dis- 
cretionary power. There are indications, therefore, that 
any complete program of relief must include some funds 
to be distributed at the discretion of administrative officers. 
These elements lie without the normal scope of the public 
school system. 

In summary, the matter of the presence or absence of 
control in a financial program is a matter which can now 
be determined by the legislation enacted. Fears of the 
development of bureaucratic controls due to the action of 
some imponderable force in a financial program need no 
longer be a disturbing element. 

I favor Federal aid under such conditions as exist at 
a a These are revealed in the latest reports from the 

ee from the various State 
ane of education. According to these reports, 
2,000,000 children of oe ee ee ee 
school facilities. Probably 10,000,000 more have highly 
inadequate school facilities. It is apparent that unless 

Continued om page 50 
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of public opinion itself. It is for this reason that the 
ie of the United States have constantly sought to 
eep their educational system somewhat cpart from the 
political controversies and campaigns which affect the 
traditional functions of government. For this reason, 
too, we have developed for educational management units 
of government restricted to educational functions. School 
districts may be coincident in area with municipalities for 
general political services but school governments are 
usually independent of such general governments. They 
often have a different election day and more often they 
have independent financial powers. In spite of the enlarg- 
ing and increasingly interrelated world in which we are 
living, our experience with community and state educa- 
tional management has been so favorable on the whole, 
that the Federal Government still is, in conscious political 
theory at least, restricted to cooperative and supplemen- 
tary aid. Any actual increases in power over education 
in the States which the Federal Government has acquired 
have been gained under the guise of cooperative effort. 
This Committee, in stressing the traditional and char- 
acteristic relations between public education and the 
American people, between public schools and American 
governments, does rut imply that there ought not to be 
any changes. Some changes are necessary, wise and in- 
evitable. It wishes mereiy to indicate that our, experience 
offers considerable guidance as to what these changes 
ought to be. On the other hand that experience also 
teaches that there are certain fundamental and well tried 
policies which ought to be held tenaciously and certain 
cautions which should be obeyed scrupulously. Our ex- 
perience with democratic life, government and education 
is now sufficiently long to lead us to believe that most, 
though not all, of the inevitable and wise changes which 
ought to be made to meet the new present and the new 
future would fall within the general framework of well- 
established principles and policies the wisdom of which 
has already been clearly demonstrated. 


Our yong of public education is the most nearly folk- 
made of any national system of education in the world. 
It is the product of more than 145,000 school boards 
scattered throughout forty-eight States, and acting for 
the people of their respective communities. They have 
been subject in their administration to day-to-day contact 
with the parents and the neighbors of the children being 
educated. Let school trustees stray too far from popular 
sympathy and they will fail of reelection. By and large, 
when issues of educational management are settled at 
school elections they are comparatively free from confu- 
sion with other public matters then in political contro- 
versy, which are the issues of general elections. . . . 


The apparent danger that lurks in all our more recent 
attempts to inject the Federal Government into education 
in the local communities is that it has not always nor 
even generally manifested that tender regard for local 
modes of management which has characterized state and 
cuunty cooperations with local schools. Federal agencies 
frequently tend to set up modes of management highly 
centralist in spirit and eftect, wherever they have tried to 

in ¢ ion with statewide agencies and local 
boards. Their right to approve and to reject plans sub- 
mitted by the States, involving details of both administra- 
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tion and instruction, is not in harmony with the indigenous 
American spirit of local and decentralized management 
which has always yielded certain and good results given 
adequate timé. It is the spirit of local self-government 
native to the Ametican which dominates most of 
our educational affairs in the forty-eight States. The 
centralist attitude, already apparent where the Federal 
Government touches education in the States, is felt to be 
contradictory to our normal ways of conducting educa- 
tional affairs, and hence arouses popular distrust. 


There are those who hold that national welfare demands 
education different from and apart from that which ex- 
presses the wishes of a combined consciousness of all the 
American people working through their local school 
boards. That t does not have adequate warrant 
in fact. There is no of education subsidized and 

the Federal Government that did not originate 
in the | communities and the States, and that did not, 
by the normal processes of local innovation and social 
imitation, spread over sufficiently wide areas to demon- 
strate that it was a matier of general, social, economic 
and human importance in our national life before the 
Federal Government undertook to promote it. The ser- 
vice which the Federal Government has rendered — 
its system of subventions and the control incident to 
same have greatly accelerated the spread of an educational 
movement already under way, and standardized its pur- 
poses and processes, sometimes with the danger of re- 
stricting wide experimentation before full experimental 
variation has made wise choice possible. . . . 

This development of administrative power by the Fed- 
eral Government in highly specialized fields of education 
presents a threat that cannot longer be ignored. Unless 
there is an early reversal of policy, further federal par- 
ticipation in special phases of education within the States 
will involve us in a form of incoordinated centralization 
with evils far greater than those which characterize some 
of the European Governments. . . . The increasing num- 
ber of new s for federal participation in special 
phases of education, each to be in charge of a specialist 
group operating through a separate federal office, suggests 
that the danger is not as remote as we may think... . 

There are bolder centralists, both lay and professional, 
who argue that economic change and need are so far out- 
stripping the capacity of the le to educate and adjust 
themselves to most rapidly changing world we have 
ever known, that educational reconstructio:. cannot lo 
be permitted to wait upon the combined or fused public 
opinion of local communities in forty-eight States. Edu- 
cation, in its relation to economic change, they say, has 
become a highly technical matter, difficult for the people 
as a whole to comprehend. Policy needs to be formulated 
by a national organization of technically competent per- 
sons and their arguments to bear upon some cen- 
tral body of political representatives quahfied to legislate 
eer for the Nation as a whole. That body is the 

ederal Congress. 


It is possible that more rapid action may be thus ob- 
tained and that.the special type of education concerned 
may be more rapidly spread throughout the country with 
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Federal aid is given very soon, educational opportunities 
of additional millions of childnies will be drastically and 
harmfully-curtailed. 

It is clear from the reports from every State of the 
Union that scores of school systems will be added to those 
already closed unless the Federal Government gives emer- 


gency aid, and gives it soon. The question goes deeper, | 
however. Federal aid must sooner or later be placed on. 


a permanent basis. 

Whether America will continue to exist as a free de- 
mocracy depends to a great degree upon whether we can 
develop a program of education in keeping with our recon- 
structed economics program. If we continue to ns 
finance education as it was financed in the days when 
commuities could be self-sustaining, we shall fail. Those 
days are gone. We face entirely new conditions. Those 
conditions demand that the problem of financing the edu- 
cation of our children be handled as a national problem.— 
Extracts, see 1, p. 64. 


National Education Association 


Tue situation in education has 
reached the proportions of a major national crisis. 
Thousands of children are denied the heritage of their 
rightful educational opportunities. The purchasing power 
of the teaching profession which is exceeded in number 
of employees by only four industries—agriculture, con- 
struction, railroads, and textiles—continues downward in 
the face of rising commodity prices. 

The states are unable to meet the crisis. Even before 
the depression there were tremendous variations in the 
relative ability of the states to support education. The 
depression has accentuated these inequalities. The states 
are unable to cope with the present emergency. 

Education is of vital national concern. One of the most 
farflung and complicated socio-econcic experiments in 
the history of the world is being tried. Only an educated 
people can carry out such a program successfully. Un- 
trained intellects, unskilled hee and selfish hearts have 
no place in the war against depression. Critical problems 
confront the nation. To pa back fifty or a hundred 
years in public education be fatal. No nation can 
cut off the education of its children and endure. 

Federal aid to education i as not a new proposal or a new 
course of action. The federal government has given aid 
to education in one form or another almost since its in- 
ception; but in recent years aid has been provided only 
to special forms of education. The present period de- 
mands aid for education generally, ww: in certain 
areas where the breakdown is most acute. 

The federal jyovernment has assisted banking, eae: 
and agriculture. Few people question the wisdom of 
action. permet gh sa 22c8. re par ogbtigee nd 
the first duty of the present administration. 

Emergency federal aid to education is imperative. Al- 





though it was necessary to deal first with the economic 
crisis and to provide food and clothing to those in need, 
the time has row come to nourish and protect the minds 
and hearts of the American citizens of tomorrow through 
the adequate restoration of educational opportunities 
which only the federal government has the power to ac- 
complish in the near future. 


According to the National Conference on the Financing 
of Education: “ ency funds row be —_ avail- 
able for the support of education in general should 
be made to the states ; and should be used Coker e direc- 
tion of state authorities.” Federal emergency aid for 
education does not mean that the states will surrender 
their constitutional control over public education. 

Congress should em school finance legisla- 
tic Gk once, on eaitend ea tiis seek ak file eneciel 
feature, in order to: 


(1) Open closed schools and prevent other schools 
from closing or from drastically shortening their terms. 


(2) Prevent drastic retrenchments in educational pro- 
grams which will lower still further the quantity and 
quality of educational opportunity provided the boys and 
girls of the uation. 


(3) _ Provide for the employment at appropriate sal- 
aries of qu ts who are now unemployed and 
who are needed in school systems to carry on essential 
phases of educational work. 


(4) Provide credit and other financial aid on the 
security of delinquent property taxes and frozen school 
funds in closed banks to enable the payment of salaries 
and other obligations now in arrears. 


(5) Provide federal funds for the repair and con- 
struction of needed school buildings. 


(6) Provide federal relief funds to assist the states 
in the maintenance of a foundation program of public 
education in every community during the period of the 
emergency. 


(7) Secure the further liberalization of federal emer- 
gency acts through which relief is now being given to 
public education in some communities. 


Federal aid to education will stimulate recovery, Money 
spent on schools will be fully as effective in stimulating 
recovery as the money now being expended on other 
projects no more important than the education of a na- 
— children. Moreover, Bre as a ry’ and ae 
cially constructive opportunity for care of wor! 
released from: other lines of endeavor through techno- 
logical development. It is clear that an increasing propor- 
tion of man-power must go into human services rather 
than into technological employment. 

The Rese. fox ortion. 5 a2 eee ne ae 
is Sie agg ine cient! to meet pres- 

Tike wo act wil evenly 
cnt meet eaasne unit te allen: Human resources 
are at stake. is to blame for the economic and 

wr aie, hed depos sci is onl 
penalty to society is & 
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the aid of federal subventions and forced local matching 
of funds. It is possible that standards can be more quickly 
raised, in the large communities at least, by federally 
controlled state plans. But the price of such immediate 
gains is the stifling of much local experimentation, which 
is essential to the virility and continuing growth of every 
type of education. The inevitable result of centralized 
interference is the weakening of that intimate popular 
responsibility for education which has made American 
education unique because of its final responsiveness to the 
sensed needs of a democratic people with all of their 
differing aspirations and local conditions. 

A nation built upon a theory of popular sovereignty, 
personal responsibility, and capacity for self-government 
can ill afford, for the sake of quick results, to weaken 
itself where it has long been virile. And childhood is, in 
the United States, the deepest personal concern of the 
American parent. If, as a citizen, he loses his sense of 
personal and local responsibility for the education of his 
own and his neighbors’ children, there is little hope that 
he will fee! a keen sense of ee for less personal 
civic services, or that his children will develop that capac- 
ity for self-government which is the essential foundation 
of popular sovereignty.—E-tracts, see 2, p. 64. 


- 


by Rev. George Johnson, Ph. D. 


Director, Dept. of Education 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 


Tue Catholic position with 
to Federal control of education is so well known that it 
Tequires no restatement here. We have always been op- 
posed to any movement which would take the direction 
and control of the purposes and policies of American 
education out of the hands of the State and the local 
communities and centralize them in the Federal Govern- 
ment. Logically, as a consequence, we are opt 
the establishment of a Federal ent of Education 
and to the principle of Federal aid to education, because 
we are convinced that either or both of these instrumen- 
talities must in the nature of things inevitably lead tc the 
assumption by the Federal Government of the direction 
and control of American education. 

During these critical days it is most vital that the Amer- 
ican people cling fast to those tees which were 
intended by the founders of our Republic to saf d 
liberty. It is good for all of us that the press is exhibit- 
ing at the moment sensitiveness with regard to its preroga- 
tive of freedom. However much we sympathize with the 
aims of the present Administration, no matter how heart- 
felt our approval of the steps the Government has takeh 
to correct the abuses in our economic system and to bring 
about a greater measure of security and contentment to 
all the people of the nation, we dare not lose sight of the 
fact that there is a large threat to our essential liberties 
necessarily contained in the governmental machinery that 
has been set up. We are confident that the President and 
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those who. are laboring with him are striving conscien- 
tiously to administer law in such a way as to avoid 
anything ing an abuse of the great powers that 
they wield. Yet it is the duty of the American people to 
cooperate with their leaders by exerting the greatest vigil- 
ance, lest there be any curtailment of that freedom which 
our forefathers peated at such a tremendous price and 
which it is our duty to preserve. 

Side by side with freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press stands freedom of education. Our schools must 
remain free, responsive to the minds of the ts who 
send their children to them to be educated. ¢ primary 
right to educate belongs to the parent. The role of the 
State is by nature secondary and subordinate to that of 
the family. Consequently the control of our national 
educational facilities dare not be vested in any agency that 
is too remote to feel the impact of neighborhood public 
opinion. 

By the steps they have taken in the direction of national 
economic recovery the American people, to quote the 
words of Dean Russell, have “embarked upon an experi- 
ment and bartered a part of their liberty to secure greater 
equality.” The question that every thinking American 
— —. 7 himself is - How much, in terms of 

rty, am I willing to pay for greater equality? Eve 

<td toa band stale Hie gat aves pane tae 
tain Federal funds for education has been based on the 
principle of equalization of opportunity. Those who have 
opposed such efforts have not .quarreled with the ideal of 
an adequate education for every child in the United 
States, regardless of geographical limitation; but they 
have sensed the danger of achieving equality of education 
at the expense of something of far greater significance to 
the future of our nation and the happiness of our people, 
namely, freedom. 

But today we seem to be faced with an emergency in 
American education. Whatever the cause, whoever may 
have been at fault, the American school system seems to 
have collapsed in certain parts of the country. There is 
striking evidence that where it has not collapsed it has 
been deeply affected, if not virtually paralyzed, by the 
depression. An emergency exists for the erican 
schools and the States seem to be turning to the Federal 
Government for help. 

If such help is eventually extended, it should be with 
the full and complete understanding that it is only for the 
time of the emergency. We must be extremely cautious 
lest in our attempts to meet this crisis we depart from our 
traditional American educational policy and set up mech- 
anisms of Federal control which will become a permanent 
part of our governmental machinery. Whatever measures 
we take, we must guarantee that the control of education 
does not pass into the hands of the Federal Government. 

We must also bear in mind that if there is to be any 
large measure of Federal relief for education, there must 
inevitably be an increase in taxation. It will be well to 
bear in mind the statement of Mr. Lewis las, the 
dixector of the Federal budg.i: “If additional obligations 
are contracted, then Bsa is a sad subject) additional taxes 
must be imposed. gaps in the old tax law must be 
closed, so that the wealthy may not escape. And, in addi- 
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by Willard W. Beatty 
President, Progressive Education Association 


In ciTrEs, villages and country dis- 
tricts in many parts of the country those phases of educa- 
tion calculated to prepare children for life in the modern 
world have been curtailed or wiped out! These facts 
are brought out sharply in recent records of the Office 
of Education and the National Education Association. 
About 200,000 teachers are out of work; one in five of 
those employed are receiving a yearly e below the 
minimum fixed by the NRA for unskilled labor ($750), 
and thousands of others are receiving no money or are 
being paid in rapidly depreciating scrip. 

This situation is not wholly new, but is the catastrophic 
climax of a chronically unsound condition. School taxes 
throughout the land are borne by real property. Increas- 
ingly, the wealth of the nation has been otherwise in- 
vested, with a consequent deflation in land values. Wide 
discrepancies exist in the ability of the various States to 
support public education, as has been authoritatively 
shown, notably by the National Survey of School Finance, 
conducted by Dr. Mort. Even in 1929, the weaker dis- 
tricts in Arkansas were limited to the type of schools 
which could be bought for $12 per year per pupil, while 
the poorer districts in New York State enjoyed the type 
of educational program which could be purchased for $78 
per pupil. 

A reconstruction of State systems of taxation would 
help, undoubtedly, yet the survey shows that the best 
that Arkansas, for example, could look forward to under 
most favorable conditions would be the type of educa- 
tional program which was purchased in 1924 for $24 
per pupil annually. With the depression, the already 
slender resources of many of the Southern and South- 
west-Central States have almost disappeared. 

The fear that Federal aid will result in Federal domi- 
nation and control of local educational programs makes 
many school administrators hesitate to appeal to the na- 
tional government even in this emergency. No one who 
knows how local initiative has contributed to the improve- 
ment of public education would willingly consent to a 
centralization of educational administration. This can and 
must be avoided. However, at the moment the crisis is 
so grave that all who are interested in the maintenance of 

blic education must combine to demand Federal aid— 
bat free from any attempt to interfere with local educa- 
tional policies. Extracts, see 5, p. 64. 


by Charles A. Lee 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Missouri 

Tue Federal Government should help 
support our public school system for the following rea- 
sons : 
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1. In order to promote the general welfare. ee 
lic schools are maintained not merely for the sake of the 
child, who is the direct beneficiary cf its services, but in 
order “to promote the general welfare.” If we maintained 
our educational system merely for the sake of the child, 
the child or the parents would have to pay the bill. In 
the preamble to our Federal Constitution we find “in or- 
der to promote the general welfare” as one of the major 
reasons for its existence. As the ity of the nation 
is dependent upon the general welfare of its citizens, it is 
surely the function of the Federal Government to assist 
financially in the training of those citizens. 

2. To comply with our national educational policy. Fed- 
eral support for education is in keeping with our estab- 
lished practice. Under the Articles of Confederation Con- 
gress adopted for the Northwest Territory the Ordinance 
of 1787, which has become famous in the educational his- 
tory of the United States. It reads as follows: “Reiigion, 
morality and knowledge being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education s forever be encouraged.” The plan of 
guvernment set up for the Northwest Territory aoe 
a model for the organization of all new territory acquired 
by the United States. 

It is a known fact that Washington desired a national 
system of education with a national university in the 
capital. It is also a well-known fact that Jefferson, Madi- 
son and Monroe were inclined to tavor Federal partici- 
pation in education. Congress upon different occasions 
and for many years has aided public education. 

3. To guarantee adequate educational facilities to all the 
children of the nation. 

As the Federal Constitution contains no specific clause 
relating to education, the administrative set-up and the 
supervisory powers of an educational program must be 
left to the various ‘States. Even though education is a 
State function, it is a national problem and must be rec- 
ognize:i as such if adequate educational opportunities are 
ee for all the children of the‘nation. Extracts, see 

, p. O4. 


A 


by Paul C. Stetson 


President, Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A. 


Par of the difficulty in formulating 
a statement of one’s position on the question of i 
Federal money for the public schools lies in the lack o 
a definite which one can evaluate and in the dif- 
ference in the definitions of the terms used. 
Gite won, eynenguonns. “Petia ieee” tanties gi 
not, to me, synonymous. ‘ implies gi 
of money ty the Federal Government to States or focal 
communities without regard to the resources of the States 
or local communities or their efforts to raise adequate 
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tion, I say this in all sincerity, the great middle class of 
this country, which, after all, furnishes the vitality and 
the vigor and the moral tone to our body politic, for its 
own preservation, must be willing to subject itself to the 
taxes necessary to finance the additional emergency obliga- 
tions incurred, if they are incurred. There are no other 
alternatives. Either no additional emergency expendi- 
tures can be made, or the middle class must willingly carry 
the burden of saving itself from destruction, for continu- 
ous and prolonged budgetary inflation means destruction.” 
Now it is of vital importance that we bear in mind that 
any legitimate interest that the Federal Government may 
cherish with regard to education is vested in the child. 
The National Advisory Committee on Education ex- 
pressed it in the following words: “The children of the 
people in all the States are neither more nor less the 
potential units of popular sovereignty when regarded as 
potential citizens of the United States than when regarded 
as potential citizens of the various States.” All of the 
children of all of the people are potential citizens of the 
United States, regardless of whether they are in the pub- 
licly-supported scnools of the nation or not. 


It so happens that all of the children of the nation are 
not in the publicly-supported schools. Some two and one- 
half million of them are in elementary and secondary 
schools supported by the Catholic people of the nation. 
That they are in these schools and not in the public schools 
is due to the fact that Catholic parents desire for their 
children an education which is rooted and founded in 
religion. In conscience they cannot a a form of 
elucation which banishes religion from’ the curriculum 
atid teaches all other subjects on a purely secular basis. 
They cannot in conscience adopt the compromise that 
seems »» have satisfied their non-Catholic friends and 
neighbors, and leave to the home and to the Church the 
task of supplying whatever training in religion may seem 
desirable. This is simply a matter of conscience. 

The right of Catholic parents thus to follow their con- 
science under the Constitution of the United States has 
been vindicated by the Supreme Court of the nation, 
which, in three important decisions, namely, in the Oregon 
Case, in the Nebraska Case, and in the Louisiana Text- 
book Case, has emphasized the right of the parent to deter- 
mine the kind of education his child is to receive. To 
pase" the Oregon decision, “We think it entirely plain that 

e Act of 1922 unreasonably interferes with the liberty 
of parents and guardians to direct the upbringing and 
education of children under their control. As often here- 
tofore pointed out, rights guaranteed by the Constitution 
may not be abridged by legislation which has no reason- 
able relation to some purpose within the competency of 
the state. The fundamental theory of liberty upon which 
all governments in this Union se excludes any gen- 
eral power of the state to eanduintine its children by 
forcing them to accept instruction from public teachers 
only. The child is not the mere creature of the state; 
those who nurture him and direct his destiny have the 
right coupled with the high duty, to recognize and pre- 
pare him for additional obligations.” 

To date, with some minor exceptions, the Catholic 
schools of the United States have been supported by the 
Catholic people. The burden has been great, the enroll- 
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ment in Catholic schools has increased constantly, every 
effort has been made to keep Catholic schools on the same 
level of efficiency with regard to organization, teacher 
training and curriculum as the public schools. This has 
meant, of course, a constant increase in school costs, 
borne exclusively by Catholic parents. — 

Meanwhile, of course, Catholic parents as taxpayers 
have contributed their quota to the support of the public 
schools. Roughly ing, Catholics constitute one-sixth 
of the population of the United States. That means they 
are contributing one-sixth of the total amount that is 
being expended on public education. In other words, 
over and above educating their own children, they have 
been educating other people’s children. This is a manifest 
injustice. 

Against this injustice there has been little protest on the 
part of the Catholic people up until the present time. But 
now the picture is c The depression has affected 
Catholics fully as much as it has affected their fellow 
citizens of other faiths and re‘igious persuasions. Only 
heroic self-sacrifice has enabled us to weather the storm 
thus far. In many parts of the country Catholic schools 
are in imminent r of closing. If all Catholic elemen- 
tary and high schools were to close tomorrow, the Gov- 
ernment would be forced to provide some 9,000 school 
buildings to house 2,500,000 children, which, at $300 per 
housing of each school child, would cost some 750 million 
dollars plus from 200 million to 300 million dollars a year 
to maintain the schools and educate the children. 

Moreover, in almost State additional sources of 
revenue for school support have been sought out. State 
equalization funds have beén established, built up by 
newer forms of taxation, which means that where Cathe 
olics were doubly taxed before they are now being taxed 
three times or four times for the support of a form of 
education in whose benefits they cannot conscientiously 
participate. 

Now comes the ion to give further support to 
the public schools through the Federal Government. This 
means an additional tax for public education for the 
Catholic taxpayer to bear. He is not in the mood to sub- 
mit to this additional tax without assurance that his chil- 
dren shall participate in whatever educational advantages 
are derived from it. As Catholics we are opposed to the 
principle of Federal aid to education, but iz such aid is 
given, we demand our just share of it. We are not askirg 

or Federal aid or any other type of public aid for the 
Catholic Church or for Catholic religion. Catholic 
are simply demanding that be reimbursed for the 
public service they are performing by maintaining Cath- 
olic schools in which American children are taught those 
—_ which are necessary for <ffective American citi- 
p- 


We demand that if Federal aid is given, it be given in 
such a way as to benefit the children in Catholic schools 
as well as the children in public schools. The Federal 
Government has no legitimate interest in State school 
systems or State schools as such. Its only interest is in 
American children. Consequently Federal aid must not 
be given so as to benefit only those children who are in 
oullic acheclh We would oppose with all the power that 
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revenues. While “Federal support” may originate because 
of an emergency, it is likely to continue long after the 
emergency has disappeared. 

The term “Federal aid” for the public schools means, 
to me, gifts of money by the Federal Government to 
States or local communities in areas where it has been 
demonstrated that adequate local or State support is 
impossible. My attitude now is that I am opposed to 
“Federal support” as defined above and that I favor 
“Federal aid” provided it is surrounded with certain safe- 
guards. Some of the reasons why I oppose Federal sup- 
port are: 

1. It is inconceivable that the Federal Government 
would or should give large sums of money to the support 
of institutions and not ask for an accounting thereof. 
This would mean the establishment of a bureau. Bu- 
reaucracy in education, as I view it, spells death to prog- 
ress, 

2. The dangers of indoctrination would be greatly in- 
creased with Federal support of the public schools. 

3. Public education is primarily a local obligation. Lo- 
cal control with all of ‘ts manifest faults is superior to 
State or Federal control. It is possible that school author- 
ities in local communities would make application to the 
Federal Government for support of their schools on the 
general theory that “everybody else is yetting it.” 

4. My fourth objection arises from the feeling that 
the public schools of this country which have made a 
valiant and, in the main, successful effort to be freed 
from political control and domination will be plunged into 
politics on a national scale. This would be more disas- 
trous than to be subjected to local political domination. 

I favor “Federal aid” for areas which have demon- 
strated clearly that have made every effort to sup- 
port the schools from local sources of revenue and have 
failed, and that the State governments in which they are 
located have done the same. Extracts, see 5, p. 64. 
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is in us any mechanism whereby Federal funds are turned 
over to the States exclusively for distribution. At the 
present time most States are forbidden by their constitu- 
tion to give any moneys to schools controlled by religious 
denominations, State constitutions should be changed on 


- this score, but there is no immediate prospect of such 


change being affected, and Federal aid is being contem- 
plated to meet the needs of the present emergency. 

We realize fully the difficulties that are involved in this 
question. We know full well that it will require great 
wisdom and patience to work out a plan whereby the chil- 
dren in Catholic schools can share in Federal grants. Per- 
haps some device such as that being contemplated for the 
relief of colleges, through the payment of tuition for de- 
serving students, may prove to be the way out. The Fed- 
eral Government would then in effect be aiding Catholic 
parents to educate their children in schools of their own 
choosing. It goes without saying that these schools should 
satisfy educational standards approved by the. informed 
and sensible citizens of the community and meeting the 
requirements of the Government in all that pertains to 
civic formation, the safeguarding of the health of the 
children, and the protection of life. 

Finally, any proposals for legislation to liberalize the 
procedure of the emergency agencies that are now giving 
aid to education in some form, such as the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the Federal Relief Administration, 
the Public Works Administration, and the Civil Works 
Administration, should be based on a recognition of the 
principle that privately-supported schools, since they are 
performing a public service, have the same right as pub- 
licly-supported schools to share in such liberalization — 
Extracts, see 4, p. 64. 
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The 73d Congress « 


« Now in Session 


Duration—March 4, 1933-March 4, 1935. First Session Convened March 9, 1933; Adjourned 
June 16, 1933. Second Session Convened January 3, 1934. 


In the Senate 


Membership 
Total--%6 


35 Republicans 
1 Farmer-Labor 


Presiding Officer 
President: John N. Garner, D. 
Vice-President of the United States 
Floor Leaders 


Majority Leader Minority Leader 
Joseph T. Robinson, Ark., D. Charles L. McNary, Ore., R. 
Officers 
President Pro Tempore 
Key Pittman, Nev., D. 

Secretary 
Edwin A. Halsey 
Sergeant at Arms 
Chesley W. Jurney 


Chaplain 


Progress Made by Major 


Legislation 


From January 3 to January 20, 1934 


Wass the first three weeks of the sec- 
ond session of the Seventy-fourth Congress, which con- 
vened on January 3, have proven is that a vast majority 
of the members of both houses of Congress are still de- 
termined to follow the recommendations of President 
Roosevelt. 

With a few glaring individual exceptions, this applies 
not only to the members of both parties, but also to the 
various factions in both parties. 

The nearest thing to a revolt against the President 
came in the House on January 12 on a vote on a special 
rule, brought in by the Democratic leaders to apply to 
the consideration of the Independent Offices A ia- 
tion bills and all the rest of the appropriation bills to be 
considered at this session. 

This special rule provided that no amendments to the 
bill, as reported from committee, affecting the Adminis- 
tration’s economy should be considered on the 
floor of the House. economy program affects the 
regular departments .of the government. 

Rules of this sort are known as “gag” rules because 
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Dr. Tarn, 7 Phillips, 


In the House 


Membership 
Total—435 
115 Republicans 
5 Farmer-Labors 
2 Vacancies 
Presiding Officer 
Speaker: Henry T. Rainey, D. 
Member of the House from Illinois 
Floor Leaders 
Majority Leader Minority Leader 
Joseph W. Byrns, Tenn., D. Bertrand H. Snell, N. Y., R. 
Officers 
Clerk of the House 
South Trimble, Ky. 
Sergeant at Arms 
Kenneth Romney 


Doorkeeper 


Joseph J. Sinnott 


Chaplain 
Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D. 


they prevent the opposition from making changes in a 
bill not desired by the majority leaders. 

The vote on the adoption of this rule was 197 to 192 
and, at the time, was considered as possibly presaging 
real opposition to the Administration, since it was put: 

by the majority leaders with only 5 votes to 
spare, indicating that many Democratic Members had 
deserted their leaders. 

Opposition to the rule was due principally to the fact 
that it headed off concerted efforts to so amend the 
Independent Offices re Bill as to restore to 

employees their full rate of pay which was 
cut 15 per cent by the President and to restore to the 
war veterans those benefits which the President had cut 
off. , 

Once the rule was adopted, however, real opposition 
faded and the bill was finally passed with pleuty of votes 
to spare. 

es the Members who voted against the rule did 
so on that they are inherently opposed to gag 
rules, while others voted against it in order to be on the 
side of the veterans and the Government employees. Hav- 
ing made their record for protection in their home dis- 
tricts, the latter were willing to go ‘along with the Ad- 

meron 20, the H ved its i 

, on Jan ; ‘ouse proved its responsive- 
ness to the White’ House when it the 
President’s Fer ny by the overwhelming vote 
of 360 to Of the 40 votes against the bill, 38 were 
Republican. Since there are 115 Republicans in the House 
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this indicates that but a few more than one-third of them 
voted against the gold bill. 

On the Senate side of the Capitol a more stubborn op- 
position to the President’s gold plan developed. Led by 
Senators Carter Glass of Virginia and William G. Mc- 
Adoo of California, both outstanding Democrats and 
both of whom served as Secretary of the Treasury under 
President Woodrow Wilson, and backed by several of 
the conservative Republicans, a fight was made in the 
Committee on Banking and Currency first to prevent 
the President from taking control of the gold in posses- 
sion of the Federal Reserve System and second to place 
a time limit on the operations of his gold policy. 


The indications at this writing, however, are that while — 


the Senate may adopt an amendment to the bill placing 
a time limit on its operations, this will be the only amend- 
ment of any consequence to be seriously considered. The 
Senate will, in the end, pass the bill, since all the Pro- 
gressive Republican Senators as well as a vast majority 
of the Democrats will vote for it. 

The gold bill and the fight for a restoration of the pay 
for Government employees and the benefits to veterans 
have been the only really controversial questions before 
Congress during its first three weeks. 

It seems highly probable that the President will yield 
on the question of the clerks and the veterans and that 
Congress will vote them at least a partial return of their 
lost benefits. 


Also it appears likely that Congress will vote the nec- 
essary money to carry on the Civilian Works Administra- 
tion, (CWA) which is nearly exhausted. A barrage of 
protests from the voters against the President’s sugges- 
tion that this work be stopped after May 1 has con- 
vinced a majority of the members of both houses that 
the voters are clamoring for the expenditure of Govern- 
ment funds and not for economy in Government opera- 
tion at this time. 

As one Republican Senator put it, after he had heard 
from the folks at home: 

“Nine-tenths of the people want us to spend money. 
They do not seem to care where it comes from so long 
as it is being poured out. As Al Smith put it, “Nobody 
wants to fire Santa Claus.’ So here we go!” 

A few of the more conservative Democrats and the 
Republican leaders are, however, going on record against 
various of the Administration’s policies, not so much be- 
cause they feel that they can accomplish anything toward 
checking them at this time, but because, in case the tide 
turns against the “New Deal,” they desire to protect 
themselves against the accusation that they made no ef- 
fort to stop its operations at the proper time. 

So far as the Democrats are concerned, that ;wing of 
the party which calls itself “Liberal” and which is called 
by its critics “radical,” appears to be distinctly in the as- 
cendent at this time. Whenever there has been a clash 
between the liberals and the conservatives within the 
party, either in Congress or in the executive ranches of 
the Government, the liberals have won. 

Keen observers say that what trouble President Roose- 


velt is destined to run into later along, if any, will come 
from the extremists within his own , plus the pro- 
gressive Republicans in the Senate. This estimate of the 


situation is borne out by the fact that nearly all the pro- 
ive Republican Senators are in favor of currency 
inflation and the expenditure of more billions on projects 
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of any sort which are calculated to furnish employment 
and distribute Government funds to the masses. 

Efforts to restore the pay of Government clerks, to 
restore veterans’ benefits and to continue the CWA are 
cases in point. 

So far as actual legislation is concerned, Congress, on 
January 20, had passed but two pieces of major legisla- 
tion: the liquor tax bill and the bill extending the life of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. e Indepen- 
dent Offices Appropriation bill, the gold bill and the farm 
mortgage bill had passed by the House but not by 


_ the Senate. 


Agriculture 
Farm Credit Bonds 


On March 10, President Roosevelt sent to Congress 
the following message: 

“I have already suggested to the Congress that one of 
our tasks, in the light of experience, is to improve and 
perfect previous legislation. 

“T now recommend that the Emergency Farm Credit 
Act of 1933 be amended to provide responsibility by the 
Government for the payment of the principal of, as well 
as interest on, bonds issued. 

“Two billion dollars of bonds were authorized. While 
the interest was guaranteed, the ultimate obligation of the 
Government for payment of the principal was not legally 
assumed. We should supplement what most of us frankly 
believe to be the moral responsibility of the Government 
by adding the necessary legal responsibility. The result 
of owuniiien a bond on which both the principal and in- 
terest are guaranteed would be to put such bonds on a par 
with Treasury securities. 

“By setting up a corporation to issue these bonds, the 
important task of refinancing agricultural indebtedness 
can be continued on virtually a self-sustaining basis. 

“The Farm Credit Administration is expediting the dis- 
bursement of funds. In order that progress in making 
loans may be uninterrupted, I hope that the Congress 
will give attention to this subject as soon as possible. 

“It is true that technically the responsibilities of the 
Government will be increased by the amount of $2,000,- 
000,000, but it seems in every way right that we thus 
publicly acknowledge what amounts already to a moral 
obligation. In any event, the securities to be offered are 
backed, not only by the credit of the Government, but 
also by physical property of very definite value.” 

On March 10, Senator Joseph T. Robinson, Ark., D., 
introduced a bill (S. ) embodying the President’s 
recommendations. On March 15 the te Committee 
on Banking and Currency reported the bill with amend- 
ments. 
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ject to the same limitations as provided in the case of 
officers and employees of the Farm Credit Administration 
and Senate approval of the appointment of any such 
agents, officers, and employees receiving salaries at the 
rate of $6,000 or more per annum is required. 

The capital of the Corporation will be $200,000,000, 
which shall be subscribed and paid for by the Governor 
on behalf of the United States, for which pu the 
funds and proceeds thereof made available to the Land 
Bank Commissioner, under the provisions of section 32 
of the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933, are 
transferred to the Corporation. 


The Corporation, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to issue and have out- 
standing bonds not exceeding $2,000,000,000, the bonds 
to have such maturities and interest rates and to be issued 
at such prices as the corporation may prescribe with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. The bonds 

ill be fully and unconditionally guaranteed, both as to 
interest and principal, by the United States and will be 
lawiul investments and security for all fiduciary, trust, 
and public funds, the investment or deposit of which is 
under the authority or control of the United States. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to purchase borids 
of the Corporation and to sell any of the bonds acquired 
by him. The bonds will be fully and adequately secured 
by assets of the Corporation. The Corporation may ex- 
change its bonds for consolidated farm-loan bonds of 
equal face value and may exchange consolidated farm- 
loan bonds held by it for bonds of the Corporation of 
equal face value. Farm-loan bonds which may be ex- 
changed must be consolidated farm-loan bonds. The 
corporation may also purchase the consolidated bonds of 
the 12 Federal land banks. 


Ninety days after the enactment of the bill, the author- 
ity of the Federal land banks under legislation enacted 
at the last session of Congress, to issue bonds carrying 
the Government guaranty of interest, will be terminated 
except as to the issuance of bonds to refinance those 
heretofore issued under that legislation. The amount of 
the bonds so issued does not exceed $150,000,000, all of 
which are held by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion as security for loans made to the Federal land banks. 

The Federal Farm Loan Act is amended to authorize 
the Federal land banks to exchange their bonds for bonds 
of the Corporation, and vice versa, and to purchase bonds 
of the Corporation. 


The new bill amends section 32 of the 

Farm Mortgage Act of 1933, under which direct loans 
are made by the Land Bank Commissioner, in such man- 
ner as to authorize him to make such loans in his name 
in behalf of the Corporation until February 1, 1936, and 
permits not to excess of $600,000,000 in face value of 
bonds of the Corporation to be used for this purpose 
increasing to. this extent the available funds for such 
loans, and makes certain that the policy of permitting the 
Land Bank Commissioner on behalf of the Corporation 
to make these direct loans in bonds of the Corporation can 
be carried out. 


The bill authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to - . 


use the Corporation as a fiscal agent of the United States, 
and provides that the Corporation shall be exempt from 
taxes except real-property taxes; and that the m 

and credit investments executed to the Land Bank - 
missioner and those held by the Corporation, and the 
bonds of the latter, shall be exempt from all Federal, 
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State, and local taxation (except estate, inheritance, and 
gift taxes). 

The bill transfers to the governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration the notes and obligations evidencing ad- 
vances made by the Secretary of iculture under the 
Seed and Crop Loan Acts, the collection proceeds of 
which were heretofore made available to providea eat of 
the revolving fund of not exceeding $120,000, for 
which provision is made in section 5 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1933 for the purpose of establishing the 12 pro- 
duction credit corporations. Section 14 of the bill makes 
the funds referred to in those provisions which are in 
excess of $120,000,000 available to establish a revolving 
fund of not exceeding $40,000,000 which, with the ap- 
proval of the of the Treasury, maybe used by 
the por to subscribe, from time to time, to the capital 
stock and/or paid-in surplus of the Federal intermediate 
credit banks. 

Section 15 amends the Federal Reserve Act to the 
extent of authorizing the Federal Reserve banks to buy 
and sell bonds of the Federal Farm Mo Corporation 
having maturities from date of purchase of no* exceeding 
6 months, and to make loans on the security of bonds of 
the Corporation subject to the limitations and restrictions 
respecting loans made on the security of direct obligations 


. the Government issued under the Second Liberty Loan 
ct. 


A.A.A—Exchange Regulations 


Hearings are being conducted by the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture on proposed ainencments to 'the Agri- 
culture Adjustment Act to include beef cattle and sugar 
in the list of basic commodities covered by the original 
act as subject to the i 
beef cattle and i 
agreements with processors, but they are purely voluntary, 
while wheat, corn, hogs, cotton, tobacco and rice, listed 
as basic commodities, benefit by the compulsory processing 
tax. 
Before the House Committee are also proposals for 
an appropriation of $200,000,000 for additional payments 
to producers of dairy products and livestock on the ground 
that a high processing tax on these products reduces con- 
sumption and defeats the aims of the A.A.A. 

Chairman Jones, of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, is preparing a new bill for drastic regulation of 
grain and cotton exchanges. 


Appropriations 
Independent Offices 
ee ee ne es 
, Independent Appropriations, H. 
. This bill provides more than half a billion dol- 
that are apart from the executive depertments 
Government. It was brought up with a special rule, char- 
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acterized by members on both sides as a drasic “gag” 
rule, which eos members from amending on the 


floor of the House, the economy provisions of this and 
all subsequent approprition bills of this session. This rule 
was aimed at heading off any attempt to restore the 15% 
pay cut of Federal employes and restoration of Veterans’ 
benefits. The bill, in line with the President’s program, 
proposes restoring salaries to 90% of the basic pay dur- 
ing the next fiscal year, ee ey 1, next, Thee dons 

not in the meantime distu % cut. The rule was 
adopted January 11 by a vote of 197 to 192. On January 
12 the bill was considered and passed. It was promptly 
reported by the Senate Committee on Appropriations and 


the Senate began consideration of it = ey 7. It | 


is expected that efforts to abolish the 15% pay cut for 
Government employees and to restore some of the Vet- 
erans’ allowances will be made on the floor of the Senate. 


Ww 


Interior Department 


On January 16, the House Appropriations Committee 
reported the $31,098,504 Interior Department bill, cut 
$19,380,767 under current appropriations. The bill passed 
the House, without amendment, on January 19 and was 
sent to the Senate. 


w 


Budget 


On January 3 President Roosevelt sent to Congress 
his annual budget message in which he said, in part: 

“I transmit herewith the budget for the year ending 
June 30, 1935. It contains also estimates of receipts and 
expenditures for the current year ending June 30, 1934, 
and includes statements of the financial operations or 

status of all Bhagat. agencies, including the Re- 
construction ration. The estimates herein 
given and included in the budget have to do with general 
and special funds—the government’s moneys. They do 
not relate to trust and contributed funds, which are not 
Government moneys, except where expressly referred to 
as such. 

“In my annual message tc the ees I have already 
summarized the probl by the deflati 
forces of the Genaddon. oo an tes paralyzed condition whi 
affected the banking system, » agriculture, trans- 
portation, and, indeed, the whole orderly continuation of 
the Nation’s social and economic system. 

“TI have outlined the sep3 taken since last March for 
the resumption of normal activities and the restoration 
of the credit of the Government. 

“Of necessity these many measures have caused spend- 
ing by the Government far in excess of the income of 
the Government. 

“The results of expenditures already made show them- 
selves in concrete form in better prices for farm com- 
modities, in renewed business activity, in increased em- 
ee, ee 

s, and in well-organized relief. 

“Exclusive of debt seen of ev) for this 
year, budget estimates o ne ju operat- 
ing expenses of the regular Government’ : edallokeones 


and also all expenditures which may be broadly classed 
as caused by the necessity for me 30, 1908 
cn ne ce ae Sea taodioe une 30, 19. 
$9,403,006,967. 


“This total falls in broad terms into the following 
classifications : 


General: 

RRR A eee $2,899,116,200 
i a RR. Sas nes « 17,718,500 
lependent establishments ............ 616,857,067 
$3,533,691,767 
Less public debt retirements ........ 488,171,500 
TOM I io a vein b a ct An ss bieas $3,045,520,267 

Emergency : 
Public Works Administration .......... $1,677,190,800 


Agricultural Adjustment Administration.. 103,250,000 
Farm Credit Administration ........... 


Emergency Conservation Work ........ 341,705,600 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 3,969,740,300 
Tennessee Valley Authority ........... 19,000,000 
Federal Land Banks ..............-... 52,350,000 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. . 150,000,000 
National Industrial Recovery Administra- 

RN 5h Wi See elas ERE RRSS OOS ESC A ee 4,250,000 

Total, quiergbaty <. i005 2. $6,357 486,700 

Total, general and emergency, less pub- 


lic debt retirements ...............- $9,403,006,967 


“As against these expenditures, which have either been 

a iated for or for which Fea eer (anting Jou 
estimated receipts for this (ending June 
30, 1934) are $3,259,938,756. 

“On this basis, including, however, certain additional 
expenditures for '1934 which are not included in the bud- 
pall BA el Bao ie dng gee ean 
amounting to $1,166,000,000, the excess of tures 
over receipts will be $7,309,068,211. Interest on 
the borrowings in excess of budget estimates will slightly 
increase this figure. 

“On the basis of these estimates, the public debt, in 
the strict sense of the term, at the expiration of this 


fiscal , will therefore amount to a $29,- 
847,000,000, or an increase as shown above of $7,309,- 
068,211. 


ur Hs right fo pot oat that the various Govt 
figure, it is t to point out that various 

jos line Selbad atacntingg wets 0 Weck Galea 
of $886 189, against which collateral or assets have 


SAE EEE to soak’ clne' sth Comes ‘obese 
problem is for the next six months, permit me to 
SO ARAIAD EE nc ncn see ale Gee 


,000 of new and, in addition, $4,000, 
Soars cst sassorttes a like amount.” 
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Gold 


On Jan 15 President Roosevelt sent to 
a me ing for the of specific legislation 
authorizing him to take over the gold in possession 
of Federal Reserve Banks in the carrying out of his gold 
purchase plan. Accompanying the message were drafts 
of a bill, prepared by the Treasury Department. This 
bill, known as the “Gold Reserve Act of 1934,” was in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator Fletcher, Fla, D., 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and in the House by Representative Steagall, Ala., 
D., chairman of the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

The main provisions of the bill are the following: 

1. Gives the Treasury title to all the country’s mone- 
tary gold stock, including that of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

2. Fixes: 60 per cent of the dollar’s present gold content 
as the maximum of the value of the gold dollar after 
revaluation. 

3. Appropriates for the use of the Administration a 
fund of $2,000,000,000, obtained from the added value 
of the gold after devaluation of the dollar, the fund to 
be used in the purchase of foreign exchange and other 
commercial items for the purpose of stabilizing the for- 
eign value of the dollar. 

4. Extends the authority of the Treasury for the is- 
suance and flotation of Government securities, thus mak- 
ing it possible for the Treasury to purchase any type of 
Government security with any other type and sell issues 
of securities privately without making an offer to the 
general public. 

The House Committee reported the bill ly and 
it was passed by the House on January by a vote 
of 360 to 40. Of the 40 Representatives who voted against 
the bill, 38 were Republicans and 2 were Democrats. 
Nearly all the Republicans were from Eastern states. 
Of the Democrats one, Claiborne, was from . Missouri 
and the other, Terrell, from Texas. 

In the Senate pronounced opposition to the bill de- 
veloped idaenediately, led Senator Glass, Va., D., and 
Senator McAdoo, Calif., D., each of whom served as 
Secretary of the Treasury under President Wilson. Va- 
rious regional heads of the Federal Reserve Banks have 
the bill shoes ‘General G saceeell sain 

. Attorney ummi: i an opinion 
to the President to the effect that the islati 
would be Constitutional but Senator others 
have challenged that opinion. Prompt action on the bill 
has been ted by the President but it seems 
able that a vigorous effort to delay action until the ques- 
tion has been fully debated will be made by its opponents 
in the Senate. 

Following is the full text of the President’s message in 
which the desired legislation is fully described: 


“In conformity with the progress we are ing in 
restoring a fairer price level and with our purpose of ar- 


al Serene 20-6 ess vocenee perneeey peees oe 
the dollar, I ask the Congress for certain ad rev, of 


lation to improve our financial and monetary system. : 
making clear that we are establishing metallic 
reserves in the possession and ownershi 

Government, we can organize a currency system which 
will be both sound and adequate. 
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“The issuance and control of the medium of exchange 
which we call ‘money’ is a high prerogative of govern- 
ment. It has been such fcr many centuries. Because they 
were scarce, because they could readily be subdivided and 
transported, gold and silver have been used either for 

or as a basis for forms of money which in them- 
selves had only nominal intrinsic value. 

“In pure theory, of course, a government could issue 
mere tokens to serve as money—tokens which would be 

at their face value if it were certain that the 
amount of these tokens were permanently limited and 
confined to the total amount ey the daily cash 
needs of the conimunity. Because this assurance could 
not always or sufficiently be given, governments have 
found that reserves or bases of gold and silver behind 


their paper or token currency added stability to thei- 
financial systems. : 


“There is still much confusion of thought which pre- 
vents a world-wide agreement creating a uniform mone- 
tary per: Many advocate gold as the sole basis of cur- 
rency ; rs advocate silver; still others advocate both 
gold and silver whether as separate bases, or on a basis 
with a fixed ratio, or on a fused basis. 


“We hope that, despite present world confusion, events 
are leading to some future form of general agreement. 
The recent London agreement in regard to silver was a 
step, though only a step, in this direction. 

“At this time we can usefully take a further step, which 
we hope will contribute to an ultimate world-wide solu- 
tion. 


ferring gold from one individ 

Government to an individual within a nation is not only 
but is in every way undesirable. The trans- 

fer of gold in bulk is “ssential only for the payment of 

international trade balances. 

“Therefore it is a prudent to vest in the govern- 

ment of a nation the title to possession of all mone- 

tary gold within its boundaries and to keep that gold 

in the form of bullion rather than in coin. 

“Because the safe-keeping sam mmtirmpe i: ge oe 

with the Government, we have already called i 

which was in the possession of private individuals or 

corporations. There remains, however, a very large weight 

in gold bullion and coins which is still in the possession 

or control of the Federal Reserve banks. 

“Although under existing law there is authority, 

Executive act, to take title to the gold in the possessi 

ee ae) eee te 

i er to 
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for the payment therefor in gold certificates. 
certificates will be, as now, secured at all 


each dollar of such weight and fineness‘as may be estab- 
lished from time to time. 

“Such legislation places the right, title, and ownership 
to our reserves in the Government itself; it makes 
clear the Government’s ownership of any added dollar 
value of the country’s stock of gold which would result 








from any decrease of the gold content of the dollar which 
may be made in the ic interest. It would also, of 
course, with equal justice, cast upon the Government the 
loss of such dollar value if the public interest in the 
future should require an increase in the amount of gold 
designated as a dollar. 


“The title to all gold being in the Government, the 
total stock will serve as a permanent and fixed metallic 
reserve which will in amount so far as nec- 
essary for the settlement of internati balances or as 
may be required by a future agreement among the na- 
tions of the world for a redistribution of the world stock 
of monetary gold. 

“With the establishment of this permanent policy, plac- 
ing all mon gold in the ownership of the Govern- 
ment as a bullion base for its currency, the time has come 
for a more certain determination of gold value of the 
American dollar. Because of world uncertainties, I do 
noi believe it desirable in the public interes: tnat an exact 
value be now fixed. The President is authorized by pres- 
ent legislation to fix the lower limit of permissible revalu- 
ation at 50 per cent. Careful study leads me to believe 
that any revaluation at more than 60 per cent of the 

resent statutory value would not be in the public interest. 
, therefore, recommend to the Congress that it fix the 
upper limit of permissible revaluation at 60 per cent. 


“That we may be further prepared to bring some great- 
er degree of stability to foreign exchange rates in the in- 
terests of our people, there should be added to the present 
power of the Secretary of the Treasury to buy and sell 
gold at home and abroad, express power to deal in for- 
eign exchange as such. As a part of t this power, I suggest 
that, out of the profits of devaluation, there should 
be set up a fund of $2,000,000,000 for such purchases 
and sales of gold, foreign exchange, and Government se- 
curities as the tion of the currency, the mainte- 
nance of the cerdit of the Government, and the general 
welfare of the United States may require. 

“Certain amendments of existing legislation relating 
to the purchase and sale of gold and to other monetary 
matters would add to the convenience of handling current 
problems in this field. The Secretary of the Tr 
is prepared to submit information concerning s 
changes to the appropriate committees of the Congress. 

“The foregoing recommendations relate chiefly to gold. 
The other principal precious metal—silver—has also 
used from time immemorial as a metallic base for cur- 
rencies as well as for actual itself. It is used 
as such by probably l.alf the population of the world. It 
constitutes a very important part of our own monetary 
structure. It is such a crucial factor in much of the 
world’s international trade that it cannot be neglected. 

“On December 21, 1933, I issued a proclamation pro- 
viding for the -oinage of our newly mined silver and for 
increasing our reserves of silver bullion, thereby putting 
us among the first nations to carry out the silver agree- 
ment entered into by 66 governments at the London 
Conference. This agreement is distinct)~ a step in the 
right direction and we are proceeding to perform our 
part of it 

“All of the 66 nations to refrain from melting 
or debasing their silver coins, to replace paper currency 
of small denominations with silver coins, and to refrain 
from legislation that would depreciate the value of silver 
in the world markets. Those nations producing large quan- 
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tities of silver agreed to take specified amounts from 
their domestic production and those holding and using 
por ca agreed to restrict the amount they would 
during the 4 years covered by the agreement. 

“Tf all these undertakings are carried out by the gov- 
ernments concerned, there will be a marked increase in 
the use and value of silver. 

“Governments can well, as they have in the past, em- 
ploy silver as a basis for , and I look for a 
greatly increased use. I am, however, withholding any 
recommendation to the Congress looking to further ex- 
tension of the monetary use of silver because I believe 


* that we should gain more knowledge of the results of 


the London agreement and of our other monetary mea- 
sures. 

“Permit we once more to stress two principles. Our 
national currency must be maintained as a sound currency 
which, insofar as possible, will have a fairly constant 
standard of purchasing power and be adequate for the 
purposes of daily use and the establishment of credit. 

“The other principle is the inherent right of govern- 
ment to issue currency and to be the sole custodian and 
owner of the base or reserve of precious metals under- 
lying that currency. With this goes the prerogative of 
government to determine from time to time the extent 
and nature of the metallic reserve. I am confident that 
the Nation will well realize the definite pu of the 
Government to maintain the credit of that Government 
and, at the same time, to provide a sound medium of ex- 
change which will serve the needs of our people.” 

On January 16 the artificial price of gold was raised to 
$34.45, less one-fourth of 1% for handling charges, this 
being equivalent to the 60c dollar. 60c gold dollar would 
contain 13.93 grains of gold, compared with 23.22 grains 
in the old dollar; a 50c dollar would contain 11.61 grains, 

The majority opinion in Congress is that Mr. Roosevelt 
had closed the door to any silver legislation and that such 
additions of silver to the m base as may ulti- 
mately be proposed under “symmetalism,” must wait u 
action by the nations which signed, but have not ratified, 
the London conference silver pact. At the same time 
Senator Wheeler, Mont., D., and the other silver Sena- 
tors of the West are still trying to get consideration of the 
Wheeler bill for the free coinage of silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1. 

The Administration still considers stabilization some- 
thing to be achieved after prices have been restored, not 
before. The declared objective is still something approxi- 
mating 1926 levels, measured at 100 in the index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. At the pit of the depres- 
sion last March 4 the index stood at 59.6. At the end of 
the year it was up to 70.4—but wavering and tending 
downward. 

In a move to strengthen Government control of for- 
eign exchange and halt the flight of capital that accom- 
panied dollar devaluation, President Roosevelt on Jan- 
uary 16, applied virtually an embargo on the withdrawal 
of all currency or credits for other than normal opera- 
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Liquor Tax 


On Feb 16, 1933, the joint resclution for the 

of the 18th Amendment (S. J. Res. 211) — 

the Senate by a vote of 63 to 23 and the House 

on February 20, by a vote of 289 to 121. It was then 

submitted to the States for ratification, as provided for 
in the Constitution. 

On December 5th, the 21st amendment was officially 
added to the Constitution and national prohibition ended 
as Utah became the 36th State to ratify. The same day 
President Roosevelt issued the repeal proclamation. The 
following day Maine became the 37th state to ratify. The 
states which ratified were: Alabama, Arizona, Ackuaans, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne 
vada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, Ohio, m, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washirgton, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

On January 3, 1934, the House Committee on Wa 
and Means reported the Liquor Tax bill. It passed the 
House on January 5. On January 8 it was reported by 
the Senate Committee on Finance and passed by the 
Senate on January 11 with slight amendments, which the 
House agreed to on January 11. 

During consideration of the bill on the floor of the 
House and Senate various drastic amendments were of- 
fered, ranging from high taxes to extremely low taxes, 
but all were defeated, the Democratic leaders having de- 
cided that the $2 tax was high enough to produce a 
revenue and not too high to aject sales. By a close vote 
Senator Bennett C. Clark, Mo., D., for the adoption 


in the Senate of an amendment placing an extra tax on 


importations of wines and liquors from those nations 
which are in default of their war debts, but later the 
Senate reconsidered and struck out the Clark amendment, 
after the t of State had informed Senate lead- 
ers that the Clark amendment would seriously affect va- 
rious tariff agreements now being worked out with foreign 
nations. At 11.50 on the night of January 11 President 
Roosevelt signed the bill. 

Under the provisions of the bill, distilled spirits, in- 
cluding whiskey, brandy, and wines containing more than 
24 per cent of alcohol by volume, the domestic tax is $2 
a gallon. On wines with less than 14 per cent of alcohol 
the tax is 10 cents a gallon; from 14 per cent up to 21 
per cent, 20 cents a Son. up to 24 per cent, 40 cents 
a gallon, over 40 per cent being classified as distilled 
Spirits ; champagne or ets wine, 15 cents on each 
half pint; artificially car ted wine, 12%4 cents a half- 
pint; liquers, 24 cents a half-pint. The tax on beer is 
reduced from $6 to $5 a barrel. 


The provision in the bill for the protection of dry 
states reads: 


“Whoever shall order, purchase, or cause intoxicating 
liquors to be transported in interstate commerce, except 
for scientific, sacramental, medicinal, and mechanical pur- 
~~ into any State, Territory, or the District of Colum- 

ia, the laws of which prohibit the manufacture or sale 
therein of intoxicating liquors for beverage pu , shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or impri not more 
than six months, or both; and for any subsequent offense 
shall be imprisoned not more than one year.” 
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i control bill for the District of Co- 

i . R. 6181), imposing a system of licensing 
private dealers instead of a Government dispensary plan, 
House January 9 and by the Senate 

9, the Insular Affairs Com- 


On October 17, 1933, the Philippine Legislature re- 
jected the terms of the Hawes-Cutting Act for independ- 
ence. The rch fy i cok that if = nole 
were not accept the Filipinos anuary 17, ‘ 
the Act should lapse. Consequently, on January 17 the 
offer of Congress to the Filipinos was automatically 
withdrawn and moves for independence have to begin 
all over again. 

Uncertainty prevails as to the next step and it does 
not seem likely that any decisive action will be taken 
at this session of Congress. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


Bills to extend the life of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation until February 1, 1935, or such earlier date 
as President may fix by proclamation (S. 2125 and 
H. R. ~~ — od by the oa by — on 
Banking urrency on January 12, Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency on January 13. The 
identical bills are on the calendars of their respective 
houses awaiting action. 

The primary purpose of the bill is to extend the func- 
tions of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation until 
February 1, 1935, or such earlier date as the President 
may fix ion, and to pee the liquidation 
oak winding up of its affairs during whatever period 
the functions of the Corporation are continued. . 

The bill also provides that no disbursement shall be 
made by the Co ion on any commitment or 
ment to make a loan or advance after the expiration of 
1 year from the date of the commitment or agreement, 
but the termination by law of the functions of the Cor- 
poration within such period is not to be considered to 
prohibit disbursements on prior commitments or agree- 
ments. ay 

In order to enable the Corporation to continue its ac- 


” tivities during the period for which its life is extended 


by the bill and to provide additional funds for expendi- 
ture in connection with tasks upon which the Corporation 
is already engaged, the bill provides for increasing the 
borrowing power of the Corporation «under section 9 of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporaticr Act, as amended, 
by $850,000,000. 
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St. Lawrence Waterway 
On President Roosevelt sent 
raves resi a special mes- 


sage to th te, urging the prom: ee of the 
St. Lawrence wae He ex- 
pressed the conviction that buiidi she. aaa waterway “will 
not injure the railroads or throw their employees out of 
work, that it will not in any way interfere with the 
proper use of the Mississippi River or the Missouri River 
for navigation.” Moreover, he argued, all the needs of 
the Chicago drainage district have been saf . In 
the message he expressed the opinion that may, 
and probably would, build the wat ee if the United 


States declines to join her in 2 ject; predicted the - é 


project vould give work to of unemployed, and 
cited the advantages of the proposed electric power de- 
velopment. 

Every Senator from an Atlantic seaboard State north 
of Virginia, except the two from Vermont, and including 
the two Senators from New York, as well as those from 
States in the Mississippi Valley are opposed to ratifica- 
tion. 

In the debate in the Senate on January 11, 16, and 19, 
Senator Pittman opened the fight for ratification. Since 
then Senators Vanden and Shipstead have beea lead- 
ing the fight. Senator , one of the President’s 
most loyal and hard hitting lieutenants, is bitterly opposed 
to the treaty. 

No date has been set for a vote on the ratification 
resolution. 

In the House the waterway treaty was debated on 
January 17, Republican leader Bertrand H. Snell coming 
out strongly in its favor. 


vw 


Veterans 


Following a drive by veterans’ organizations for the 
restoration of some of the benefits abolished by the Pres- 
ident under the Economy Act, President Roosevelt has 
signed four executive orders modifying his original order. 

The new orders will affect about 228,000 veterans and 
the annual increases in cost will be more than $21,000,000. 

In substance, these orders, which are not retroactive, 
provide : 
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granted 

erans’ facilities. Additional cost, $8,362,000 

3. Spanish War Veterans with at least 90 days’ parce, 
OC en Maeiee ad, GUleer sealed wets x or 
of duty without regard to age or ser- 
vice connection, $15 a month pension. Addi- 
tional cost $2,000, 

4. Funeral allowances are increased from $75 to $100 
for —e discharged veterans. Additional cost $1,- 
228 


5. Permanently and totally disabled veterans who were 
discharged because of disability in line of duty, are en- 
titled to $30 monthly ee ee 
have been less an days. Additional cost $204, 

6. Widows of peace-time members of the military and 
naval establishments are made eligible for monthly pen- 
sions. Additional cost $448,000. 

7. Federal employees receiving no more than a $1000 
Yearly, if single, or $2500, if married or having dependent 

hildren, shall not forfeit their pensions while so em- 
slaved. Additional cost of $1,250,000. 

8. Pensionable employees of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration may participate in a. veterans’ claims a“ 
waiving their rights to benefits while so employed but 
may renew their rights later. No additional cost. 

In spite of these additional benefits the DAV intends 
¥ y continue its campaign for full restoration 

benefits to the service connected group. Therefore, 
<a and members should continue to wire and write 


need of Saluanie ee eal Sas coeie 
° remaining service 
connected, resul from the law of 20th and 


In the meantime veterans’ organizations are pressing 
for legislation for the complete restoration of all the 
benefits the President abolished. he ve eet Serre 
the appropriations committees of houses during the 
next few weeks to urge their claims. 
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The Students’ Question Box 


Q.—What is the total amount of foreign war debts 
still owing the United States? 


A.—On December 31, 1933, the total amount that for- 
ry ne owed the United States was $11,786,- 


Q.—What is the difference between civil works jobs 
and civil works service jobs? 


A.—Civil works service employes include all persons 
employed on projects directly relating to relief offices, 
such as nursing services, interviewing and investigating, 
work in sewing and canning centers, etc., and all persons 
employed on projects such as vocational education, adult 
education, nursery schools. Civil works jobs cover con- 
struction and repair projects. 

Q.—Are bonds issued by the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration guaranteed by the United States Government? 

A.—Only the iriterest on Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration bonds is jzuaranteed by the Government. Bills 
to guarantee the principal have been introduced in Con- 
gress and are pending before that body. : 


Q.—Can la»or complaints be handled by any of the code 


authorities ? 


A—yYes. To date, code authorities of the bituminous 
coa! and cotton industries have been authorized to handle 
such complaints. 


Q.—How many grains of gold would a-60c dollar 
contain ? 

_ 4.—A 60c dollar would contain 13.93 grains of gold 
in comparison with 23.22 of the 100c dollar. A 50c dollar 
would contain 11.61 grains. 

Q.—What is understood by “symmetallism” ? 

A.—Symmetallism would make money exchangeable for 
a given weight of gold plus a given weight of silver, re- 
gardless of the value of either metal. 

Q.—Who controls the Federal Reserve Banks? 

A.—Member banks of the Federal Reserve System 
own all of the stock in the reserve banks. The Govern- 
ment holds none. The Federal Reserve Board, however, 
appoints a certain number of directors. 

Q.—To whom do the profits of the Federal Reserve 
Banks go? 

A.—If there are as:y earnings they are distributed 
among the member benks. Until the Banking Act of 
1933, surpluses were turned over to the Treasury as a 
franchise tax. Since tiat act has been in effect the re- 


serve banks keep what surpluses there are. However.the - 


reserve banks must now pay a certain amount, to the 
Federal Deposit Inssra ice ion. 

Q.—Does the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House have a vote in the respective bodies over 
which they preside? 
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A.—The President of the Senate has no vote except 
the issue be equally divided. (See Art. I, Sec. 3, Clause 
4 of the Constitution.) 

The Speaker of the House has the same right as the 
other members of the House to vote, but rarely exercises 
it. Except where his vote would be decisive, he is not 
required to vote. 

Q.—What national elections are to be held in 1934? 

A.—In 1934 all the members of the House and one- 
third of the members of the Senate will be elected, In 
most of the states the elections will be held on the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday in November. A notable 
exception is Maine whose elections are held in September. 
The 32 Senators and the 435 Members of the House, 
chosen at the 1934 elections will begin serving their new 
terms on the first Monday in January, 1935. The 32 
Senators will be elected for terms of six years each and 
the 435 Representatives for terms of two years each. 

Party primaries for the selection of nominees will be 
held in most of the states prior to the elections. Although 
in a few states the convention system of making party 
nominations still prevails. 

Q.—What is understood by “matching” of funds for 
education? ; 

A.—As a condition to receiving a gift of money from 
the Federal Government, state or local authorities are re- 
quired to make available an amount of money equal to the 
sum received. Thus the state or local authority “matches” 
the sum given by the Federal Government. 

Q.—What is an “Enabling Act?” 

A.—A statute which makes it lawful for a person or 

ration to do something which otherwise would not 
be lawful. As applied to acts of Congress admitting ter- 
ritories to statehood, an enabling act is an act admitting 
a state to the Union and setting forth the terms under 
= the state is to be admitted. See Chronology, rage 

Q.—Who is the oldest man in point of service in Con- 
gress? 

A.—Representative Edward W. Pou, Deraocrat, of 
North Carolina, is the dean of both houses in point of 
service, having first taken his seat in the House on March 
4, 1901. Thus, on March 4, 1934, he will have served 
33 consecutive years. He is 70 years of age. 

Next to Mr. Pou in the House, comes Adolph J. Sab- 
ath, Democrat, of Illinois, who is rounding out his 27th 
consecutive year. Mr. Sabath is 67 years of age. 

In the Senate, William E. Borah, of Idaho, is the 
olaest member in point of service. He took his seat 

4, 1907. He served four full consecutive terms 

of 6 years each and on March 4, 1931, began his fifth 

, which will expire in 1937. Thus on March 4, 1934, 

will have served 27 consecutive years. He will be up 
re-election in 1936. He is 68 years of age. 








The U. S. Constitution and 
Federal Aid for Education 


Continued from page 37 


This provision protects individuals and also private 
schools. It was applied by the Supreme Court in 1923 
in a case arising out of the teaching of German in the 
Zion Parochial School, Hamilton County, Nebraska, in 
defiance of a Nebraska law of 1919, prohibiting the teach- 
ing of foreign languages in Nebraska schools to pupils 
below the eighth grade; and again in 1925 in a case in- 
volving the Hawaiian Territorial Law, prohibiting the 
teaching of foreign languages, principally Japanese, in 
private schools in the Hawaiian Islands, the decision in 
both cases being that the laws invaded the rights of 
parents and children under the Fourteenth Amendment. 
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The Emergency Agencies and Education 
Continued from page 39 


cent from local sources; (3) entire cost borne by U. S. 
and building leased to community. 

NPB. (National Planning Board.) Part of PWA 
prepares a comprehensive program of public works. An 
allotment of $250,000 for a comprehensive survey of 
public works needs, including school plant needs, has 
recently been made. 

FHC. (Federal Housing Corporation.) Created by 
PWA to undertake slum clearance and large scale hous- 
ing operations. The plans will include provisions for 





nursery schools, playgrounds, and other educational 
needs. 
Ww 


Uncle Sam Faces a Crisis in Education 
Continued from page 41 
to find employment. High schools, junior colleges and 


. other institutions of higher education, formal and in- 


formal, will have to take up this slack to prevent idle- 
ness ruining character. 

Plainly our retreats on the educational front are not 
due to lack of need but lack of finances. Education is 
a fixed charge in the operation of any civilized nation. 
Somehow our people will find a way to pay for it. 
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American Educators Offer 
a Plan for Federal Aid 


Continued from page 43 


School Directors—Marcus Aaron, Pres. Board of Pub- 
lic Ed., Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘ 

Sub-Committee on Legislative Plan—James N. Rule, 
Chmn.; Arnold B. Hall; Si B. Hall; Charles H. 
Judd; Paul R. Mort; Charles R. ; John K. Norton; 
George F. Zook; William G. Carr; A. B. Meredith; J. H. 
Richmond; David E. Weglein; J. W. Studebaker; A. T. 
Allen; Charles R. Lee; Louis Brownlow. 
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Beer CRS Evel 


PLATO: “Education which makes a man eagerly 
pursue the ideal perfection of citizenship * * * is the 
only education which, in our view, deserves the name." 
(427-347 B.C.) 


GEORGE WASHINGTON: “A primary object of 
such a National institu‘ion (a National University at 


Washington) should be the education of our youth 
in the Science of Gove vnment." (Address to Con- 
gress, December 7, 1796.) 


JAMES H. RICHMOND, Chairman, National Com- 
mittee for Federal Aid in Education: The Nation must 
look to * * * the elementary and secondary schools for 
the development of sound citizenship which must not 
be swept from the firm rock of American ideals into 
the shallows of untried social and governmental 
schemes." (Radio Address, January 13, 1934.) 
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